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CHAPTER XXV. 

‘HurrRAw! HURRAH !”’ 

“Oh my goodness!” In my sudden fright 
I upset two of my biscuit pans on the floor, 
while Clyde’s handsome head thrust itself 
through the kitchen window. 

“There, now sir, see what you’ve done. 
Upset my pans, and given my nerves a start 
they won’t recover fromin the next twenty- 
four hours.”’ 

‘Well, it was too bad, but the temptation 
was too great to be resisted; forgive me this 
time, Ethel.’’ 

“No, I shan’t, or kiss you either,” return- 
ing to my work of moulding biscuit. ‘You 
must learn how to enter the house as an honest 
man should, instead of breaking through the 
windows like a robber, and scaring a poor lone 
woman out of her senses.’’ 

‘I did enter the house like an honest man, 
and searched all round for your missing self, 
madam. ButI say, Ethel, what’s this arrange- 
ment? Haven’t you domestics ‘enough, that 
you must turn cook yourself?’ 

“Well, you see, Kitty received @ message 
this noon, that her brother had fallen from a 
load of hay and broken his left arm} so I let 
her go home at once.’’. , 

‘Why didn’t youset Molly at work, then?’ 

“Oh, I knew she'd only gpoil the ‘bisouit if: 
Idid. Imeant to get through before you came. 
It’s strange I didn’t hear the car whistle, “Now! 
please don’t look cross at me, Clyde, because I 
have tried to get you a nice supper.”’ 

‘¢T wasn’t looking cross at you, dear, but 
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‘ you might have bought a loaf of bread at tho 
baker’s, and not given yourself this trouble.”’ 

‘“‘But the baker’s loaf wouldn’t be my biscuit, 
you ungrateful boy! Now be honest, Clyde, 
and confess they wouldn't taste quite so sweet 
if any other hand in the*world but these had 
moulded them.” 

“*T plead. guilty, Ethel, my wife, (oh, the 
sweet words had grown very natural now!) 
only'I do not wish you to give yourself unne- 
cessary trouble. What have you been doing 
to-day ?”’ 

‘Let me see. This morning I read ‘Carlyle’s 
Hero Worship.’ Oh, Clyde, that is one of the 
books that will never grow old to me; that 
always has new and grander meanings and 
significations to my spirit. I may not agree 
with all he writes; but that book is the voice 
of a great prophet, a prophet whose heart throbs 
with pity and reverence for humanity, for 
good !”? 

‘* There, now, Mrs. Woolsey! For that burst 
of eloquence you’ve just spoiled the physiog- 
nomy of that biscuit. But what did you do 
after your dose of Carlyle ?’’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Jacobs and her daughter called 
here, and took me to ride. We went over to 
the pines, and into Grandpa Watson’s barn, 
and saw them thresh the rye. And standing 
‘there, and watching. the men at their work, 
‘with the sunshine trickling through the crevi- 
ees, and ‘ovet the rafters of the old barn, I 
dreamed out a story, which I intend to write 
to-morrow.” 

«What was it ?"" 
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Oh, I can only give you the barest outlines 
as they drifted through my imagination. It is 
to be a real country story, of honest, simple- 
hearted, hard-working people. There is to be 
@ young man in the family, with hard hands, 
and handsome sunburnt face, and one of those 
strong, lithe figures which out-door labor con- 
fers on youth and energy. 

‘*Then there is to be a girl, who after a great 
deal of suffering and endurance in her young 
life, at last gets into the farm-house to 
help the good old mother in harvest time. 
The girl is not handsome, but she has soft 
brown hair, and eyes that, though they have 
held so many tears, can laugh out like sun- 
beams. Well, you can guess the rest, but the 
youth is very shy, and the girl is as timid as a 
milmosa plant, and guards her secret with a 
true woman’s care. 

‘*One day, however, the old mother sends 
the girl into the barn with a lunch for Abel. 
He is gathering up the rye seed to screen it for 
the mill, when she comes in with her soft step, 
and sweet voice, and the shy blushes in her 
pale cheeks. He takes the lunch from her 
hands, and then a mighty something he can 
neither understand nor resist, comes over him, 
Involuntarily he draws the girl to him, with 
his strong arm, and the words leap up from his 
heart, ‘Mary, you know.’ 

*‘And Mary looks up in a great fright, and 
then tries to speak, and breaks down in a flood 
of tears. So it’s all settled, and two more 
hearts take up that sweet song. 

“T shall.name my story THE Oxp Bary, 
How do you like it, Clyde?” 

“T like it, only you will not write it to-mor- 
row.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘¢ Because I have some news for you.” 

*¢Good news ?” 

“That depends upon the manner you receive 
it. Is your work done?’’ 

‘Yes, I will wash my hands, and call Molly 
to put these in the oven, then I’ll come to you 
in the sitting room.”’ 

“Does it seem as if we’d heen married more 
than a year, Clyde?” I said, a few minutes 
later, as I seated myself on the arm of his chair, 

‘*No, my Ethel, pleasant time generally 
passes swiftly.’ 

‘tAnd I have been thinking all day how this 
year stands out from all the others that reach 
back through my life, a year crowned complete. 
Oh, Clyde, my husband, we have been s0 
happy,” and I wound my fingers through his 
soft, rich, luxuriant hair. 


“So happy,’”® he murmured, dropping his 
. head on my shoulder, and both were silent for 
} awhile. 

At last I asked, “But that news, Clyde, you 
haven’t told me? _ 

**Oh, yes, whom do you think I saw in Bos- 
$ ton to-day ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell; anybody from home ?” 

“No, try again.” 

‘Oh, do tell me—please, Clyde.’’ 

‘I saw Alison Holmes, his wife and baby, this 
morning.” 3 

I was on my feet in an instant; ‘‘Clyde 
Woolsey, you are joking.” 

‘Indeed I am not. Try and take it cool, 
{ said he, pulling me down to the chair. “He and 
his family are coming out here to make us a 
visit, day after to-morrow.”’ 

My heart shrank at these words, for the 
| memory of that last meeting, and the long 
slow torture that followed, rushed over me 
**T don’t want to see him; I wish he were not 
coming here,’ I cried out sharply. 

My face was turned from my husband, and 
I did not see his brow darken, or dream that 
a cloud was slowly rising in his heart; a cloud 
whose blackness should yet make a night there 
wild and starless, for Clyde has all that mo- 
nopoly and exclusiveness in matters of affec- 
tion which is the weakness of such natures, 

He answered, however, so quietly, that even 
I detected no change in the tones: ‘‘I’m sorry 
that it disturbs you, Ethel, but Alison, himself, 
proposed coming, and I could not be so dis- 
courteous as to refuse him.” 

“Of course not, only I wish he was a thou- 
sand miles away. But how did he look ? what 
did he say ?”’ 

‘*He looks as he used to, and talks very 
much the same, constantly effervescing in jokes 
and hilarity. He asked numberless questions 
about you, and congratulated me very hand- 
somely on the possession of so valuable a piece 
of domestic property.” 

‘* And his wife! you saw her ?” 

“Yes, I came across him on the Commons, 
and he insisted on my going up to the hotel 
and being presented to her. That wife of his 
is like nothing in the world but a rose-bud; as 
sweet, and tender, and helpless as her babe.” 

‘To think Alison Holmes is a father! How 
funny it sounds!’ 

“And a very fond, fidgetty father too, judged 
from the thousand and one orders he gave the 
nurse while I was there. If he and his wife 
don’t have some domestic squabbles in the 
bringing up of their heir, I’m no prophet; but 
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he is a fine little fellow of a year and a half old, 
with the roguish eyes of his father, and the 
curly head of his mother. But there goes the 
tea-bell, and it’s a starving man that’ll have 
the honor of waiting on you to supper, this 
evening.” 

It was not surprising that I was unusually 
reticent that evening at supper, for memory 
was unlocking doors in my heart that had been 
long closed and barred. Clyde watched me 
with a kind of proud gloom on his face, that 
at any other time I should have observed, but 
his manner did not abate one jot of its usual 
tenderness. Ah, my husband! if you had 
looked into your Ethel’s heart that night, you 
would have been satisfied ! 

Two days later, our expected guests made 
their advent. The bright May morning was 
wearing into a mellow noon, when they came. 

Clyde was away. I regretted this, and re- 
gretted, too, and was vexed at the little nervous 
tremor that shook me a moment, as I stood 
under our cottage porch, while up the garden 
path, bordered with flowering shrubs, came 
Alison Holmes, with his wife. 

And I remembered our parting, eight Mays 
before, under the Parsonage portico, and my 
quick thoughts linked that morning and this 
together, and I said to myself, ‘It has been 
well with me,” and then stood there’very calm 
and happy, to receive the man for whose sake 
the day of my girlhood had gone out in dark- 
ness. 

“Mrs, Woolsey, Iam glad to see you; he 
grasped both my hands in his, with all his old 
eager cordiality. He was little changed; travel 
had somewhat bronzed his complexion, and 
time had added something of manliness in the 
handsome face, but the eyes and the smile 
had all the roguishness of old; and my heart, 
as well as my lips, answered, ‘‘And I am very 
glad to welcome you here, Mr. Holmes.” 

He presented me to his wife ; a little dainty 
fairy, with the sunniest curls straying over the 
sweetest face, with the bluest eyes, shaded by 
golden lashes, and a month like one of those 
half opened rose buds, filled with morning dew, 
we come across sometimes among meadow 
grasses ; altogether the prettiest, shyest, most 
helpless little creature in the world, with 
about as much sense and comprehension of a 
wife and mother’s responsibilities, as her baby 
had, who, wrapped in embroidered flannels and 
muslin, was holden up to me for a kiss, by the 
nurse, who had performed the same office for 
his mother. 
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We went into the parlor, chatting together 
with a familiarity which entirely precluded 
anything like embarrassment on either side. 

“You haven’t changed in the least, Mrs. 
Woolsey ; positively, looking at you now, it 
seems as if we had parted yesterday. Nellie, 
here,” looking down on the pretty, blushing 
creature, “‘ was quite excited, in view of meet- 
ing an authoress, but I guess she'll regain her 
equanimity after awhile.” 

‘Oh, I don’t think I shall be one bit afraid 
of you, Mrs. Woolsey,’’ lisped the little lady, in 
her artless, child-like way, ‘‘if you’ll promise 
not to put me in your next book.”’ 

Atison laughed, and pinched her cheek. 
‘What a glorious heroine you would make, 
Doblin,”” and then we all laughed too, and 
were quite at home with each other. 

There was not the slightest use in attempt- 
ing any matronly dignity toward Alison; he 
called me “‘ Ethel ’’ before the first ten minutes 
were over, talked with his hand sometimes on 
my shoulder, and sometimes on his-wife’s, and 
I caught myself saying ‘‘ Alison ’’ half a dozen 
times that morning. 

Presently Clyde returned. A warm friend- 
ship had existed between the two men, since 
their first marriage, and my husband welcomed 
his guests very cordially. As Mrs. Holmes 
went up stairs to remove her hat and shawl, 
her husband called after her, ‘‘See here, my 
dear, tell Nan to keep the boy tightly covered 
up when he goes through the passage.” 

“Take cold! Ah! how absurd, this warm 
day. You’re always fussing,” and with alangh 
that ran like a child’s, in little musical eddies, 
up the stairs, the girl-wife tripped through the 
hall. 

‘‘Nellie’s no more idea of bringing up a 
child, than your canary out there,’ said Alison, 
with an unusual degree of solemnity. ‘You 
see she always had a score of slaves to runif 
she raised her eyebrows, and though ‘there 
never was a more affectionate mother, that 
little fellow never would have seen this day, if 
I hadn’t looked out sharply for him.”’ 

I watched Alison and his wife, with much 
interest, for I had a natural curiosity to know 
how his character had matured; in short, what 
sort of man he had made. He was a very easy 
person to analyze, never having had much 
cause to control the expression of his feelings, 
and by nature impulsive and demonstrative. 

That evening, the first of his visit, we sat 
together on the divan, chatting about his 
mother, and a variety of other matters, when 
looking up, I encountered Clyde’s eyes fastened 
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on me, and something I read there of weari- 
ness and restlessness, made me say to myself, 
‘*No wonder he is tired of Mrs. Holmes, she 
is not a woman after his heart, and I know he 
is wishing to get off into his library for an hour 
or two. I'll manage it.” 

A little later, Alison proposed, ‘* Clyde, sup- 
posing we take the ladies out, and have a stroll 
down by the river; this moonlight is perfectly 
enchanting.” 

I spoke up hastily. ‘‘ Iam not going to allow 
my husband’s gallantry to infringe upon his 
duties. I know he has a score of letters to 
write between this and bed-time; so Mrs. 
Holmes and I must content ourselves with one 
beau.” 

So it was all settled, and I imagined Clyde 
was very grateful for my interference on his 
behalf; but I did not dream how the cloud was 
growing and darkening over his heart; or see 
him in his library, with his face crushed down 
on the table, and one thought stalking madly 
through his soul. ‘‘She wanted to be with 
him; and this was the reason she excused me 
from accompanying them.’’ Oh, Clyde, my 
husband, how weak, even in your pride! 

Alison was very fond of his pretty wife, 
though he evidently regarded her as a child or 
a toy, and the boy, whom both parents idolized, 
was a bone of constant, though good-humored 
contention between them; I was greatly amused 
at their verbal skirmishes each day. 

‘Nellie, what in the world makes Eddy 
sleep so, this morning? It’s quite unusual for 
him.”’ 

‘‘ Why, the truth is, my dear,’’ in a depre- 
cating voice, ‘he was restless during the fore 
part of the night, and towards morning I gave 
him a few, only a very few drops of paregoric.”’ 

_* Nellie, you will certainly be the death of + 
that child. Haven’t I told you a thousand 
times that anodynes were downright poison? 
If you only would read that volume on the 
‘Physical Education of Children,’ you’d as soon 
dose him with arsenic, as laudanum.” 

‘Now, see here, Alison, don’t be such a 
bear this morning. Mamma takes it when- 
ever her teeth ache, and I guess she knows.” 

‘‘ Begging your pardon, my dear. Your mo- 
ther knows no more about the matter than her 
enlightened daughter. I, protest it’s gotten to 
such a pass, I can’t leave that little fellow five 
minutes out of my sight,” walking up and 
down the room, and getting more excited every 
moment. 

“Alison, I don’t like you to speak so 





; ironically of Mamma, and if I am not as en- 


lightened as some ladies, I am sure it is very 
unbecoming in a husbaud to ridicule his wife’s 
ignorance.’? 

She looked so pretty, with the corners of her 

little mouth squared down into an expression 
of such injured gravity, as she sat in the rock- 
ing chair, that Alison’s anger disappeared at 
once. 
‘* Why, Nellie, I never heard you make half 
so smart a speech in my life, and I never felt 
myself such a consummate scoundrel. Won't 
you kiss me, and make up?”’ 

“No, I’m getting tired of being scolded all 
the time ?”” 

‘Well, don’t I love you all the better when 
it’s over, you little dumpling ?”’ 

‘**Do you really! Well, then I’ll make up,”’ 
and the sweet mouth was lifted for a kiss. 
Edward Holmes was certainly a beautiful, as 
well as a very precious child, and I used to 
watch him as his snowy, dimpled arms flashed 
among the toys that were always strewn about 
him, and wonder if the vast wealth to which 
that little curly head was heir would make 
him a wiser or a better man, and one day I 
said to his father, while the child stood by my 
side, ‘‘Don’t spoil him, Alison, it is a great 
trust God has given you.” 

“T know it,” he said, with a sigh that was 
quite unusualin him. ‘‘I suppose it will be 
like father, like son! You know, Ethel I was a 
spoiled child.” 

“‘T know it, Alison. But the first step 
towards improvement is a knowledge of our 
faults. You are young yet; you can correct 
the errors of your education, at least partially.”’ 

He ran his fingers through his hair. ‘ ButI 
suppose I want the energy to dothis. Nature 
and education made me indolent, and I’m 
afraid it’s too late now to reform.’ 

‘Oh, no, Alison, don’t say that. It is never 
too late so long as God’s love is over us.”’ 

We were quite alone, for Clyde was gone 
into Boston, and Nellie was up stairs taking 
her siesta. Alison gazed a moment very 
thoughtfully in my face, “Ethel Woolsey,” he 
said, ‘do you know you ought to have been 
my wife! You’d have made a different man of 
me ?”? 

‘¢ You forget, sir, that your position and my 
own, forbid your addressing such words to me, 
Mr. Holmes; I, at least, am perfectly satisfied 
with my husband.”’ 

‘* Now, Ethel, don’t look at me after that 
fashion, as though I had been breaking the ten 
commandments. I know you have the noblest 
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fellow in the world, and I’m glad he has you, , enough in me to know that I love and respect 


you deserve each other, God bless you! But * you both far too well to say one word that 


between old friends there may be plain speak- 
ing, and I may certainly say behind Clyde’s 
back, what he would be proud to have me say 
to his face, that if his wife had been mine I 
should be a nobler and a better man!” 

“But, Alison, if a man thinks so, he has no 
right to say it, for her sake who is his wife.” 

“‘ Perhaps not ; I know that mine is the dear- 
est, sweetest, prettiest little simpleton in 
Christendom ; I know too she loves me better 
than anything else in the world, as I do her, 
aimost. But the only daughter of a Southern 
planter, petted and spoiled from her birth, 

wasn’t the woman to stimulate or improve her 
husband. Such an idea certainly never entered 
my Nellie’s little cranium. I know, too, the 
life I’m leading is one of refined selfishness, of 
mere sensation and enjoyment ; that I’m doing 
nothing for myself or anybody else, in short, 
that my best powers and faculties lie unused 
and wasted.” 

‘*Well, then, Alison, having come to a know- 
ledge of the truth, why don’t you set at once 
about doing it?’ 

‘My dear little preacher, do you know what 
very tough knots nature and habit generally 
tie. And, moreover, did you ever resolve, and 
re-resolve to do a thing, simply because you 
knew you ought to do it, and fail for want of 
moral energy, or courage ; above all, did you 
ever go on doing a thing when you knew all 
the time it was wrong, and yet you hadn’t the 
strength to stop; or are you such a saint that 
you don’t understand or sympathise with the 
temptations of us poor sinners ?”” 

‘* My grace is sufficient for thee. Oh, Alison, 
He who said this was tempted in all points as 
we are !”? ? 

He rose and walked up and down the room, 
whistling some light air, and yet there was a 
thoughtfulness and a solemnity in his face, 
that I had never seen there before ; at last he 
came and stood by my chair, and leaned over 
me. 

‘Ethel Woolsey, let me say this once 
again, you ought to have been my wife! I 
should be a stronger and a better man to-day, 
if you were.”’ 

‘‘Alison Holmes, whatever you may think of 
vourself, it is a wrong to the man whose guest 
you are, to say these things tome. Let me 


assure you now, once for always, that I never 
could have loved any other man as I love Clyde 
Woolsey.’’ 

“‘T believe you, Ethel, and haven’t you faith 
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would be a wrong to either? And believing 
this, as I know you must, however your wife- 
ly dignity may take alarm at my brotherly 
freedom, I want to speak to you one moment 
of the past. I wrote you a letter, Ethel, once, 
that under any circumstances was unpardona- 
ble; I thought my provocation was very great, 
and I was instigated to do it by one whose ex- 
cuse is that she loved me, and whose death 
has atoned for all her faults. Neither of us will 
blame her, however much we, (you infinitely 
the most) have been wronged, for she bears 
now a tender relationship to us both. But 
that letter! Ethel can you forgive me for writing 
it?” 

“Fully Alison.’’ 

“Thank God that I have heard you say 
those words. Believe me, I atoned for all the 
wrong I had done, by my sufferings, the week 
after I met Clyde in Paris. One word, too, of 
my mother, here, for we shall not speak of this 
subject any more: I cannot depict her agony 
when she learned, on our way to Europe, of 
the dissolution of our engagement! It came 
near costing her her life, for she loved you 
better than anything on earth, but myself. I 
believe she always entertained some doubts of 
your perfidy, and would certainly have writ- 
ten to the minister, or his sister, if I had not 
acquainted her with my engagement. She has 
since told me that she always had some suspi- 
cion that you had been unfairly treated; and 
I felt from the, beginning she had no warm 
affection for one who had taken your place. 
She knows all now; she is the only person I 
have ever told, or ever shall.’? 

‘Dear Mrs. Holmes! will you tell her I 
always loved her?’ I said, my heart too full 
for more words. 

‘¢ Yes, and here let me add also, Ethel, in con- 
clusion, that I rejoice unselfishly in your happi- 
ness. I would not have it otherwise, if I could; 





Clyde is worthy of you, and I am glad you are | 


his wife, but if you were any other man’s, I’d 
shoot him.’’ 

**It’s well then, for the security of his neck, 
that he happens to be in your good graces,” I 
answered, trying to give a lighter tone to the 
conversation. 

Just then Nellie’s soft voice rippled down 
the staircase. ‘‘Al, baby’s awake, and Nan’s 
going to comb my hair, don’t you want to take 
him ?”’ 

“To be sure I do,’’ and he sprang up the 
In a few minutes he returned with the 
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babe laughing and crowing on his father’s 
shoulder, both little ehubby hands full of coral 
toys. His father tossed him in the air, till the 
child’s loud merry laugh strnck through the 
house; and then they satdown on the divan, 
and the little one plunged his white fingers 
through his father’s hair. ‘‘Papa’s precious 
boy,’’ said the proud parent, gazing on the 
beautiful face. ‘‘He hopes Eddy’ll make a 
better man than his father has done.” 

“Not if you persist in letting him have his 
own way every time he screams, my dear sir.”’ 

‘¢ Well now, Ethel, what would you havea 
mando? If I should go to acting the discipli- 
narian, Nelly and Nan would mutiny at once, 
and when I get home, his two Grandmother’s, 
and one Grandfather would think it little less 
than manslaughter to refuse him anything he 
cries for. You can’t expect he’d be anything 
but a spoiled child.’’ 

And looking at the beautiful boy, I said, 
more to myself than to his father, ‘‘I wonder 
if fortune and friends are, after all, bless- 
ings or curses. Sometimes I think that dread- 
ful experience I had at the Frost’s was just 
what I needed, that it nourished and strength- 
ened my character at a time when tenderness 
and indulgence would have enervated, and 
ruined it.’’ 

‘Well now, Ethel, what do you think of my 
handing Eddy over to them, for the next 
ten years, for the benefit of their example 
and training. Don’t you think Uncle Jake 
would take him? But you’re right, after all,” 
said he, inagraver tone. ‘‘I wish you’d speak 
to Nellie on this subject of tratming our boy. 
She loves you dearly, and will listen to anything 
you say.” 

And in a little while the young mother came 
down, rosy and¢smiling, looking as if she had 
never known a sorrow or care in the world. 

‘* Now, my dear husband,”’ she said, nestling 
herself on an ottoman, and crossing her bare 
arms on her lap, ‘ I’m going to embroider you a 
beautiful pair of satin slippers, if you'll 
promise never to scold me when I don’t do 
right about baby, or keep you waiting when we 
go to ride, or tear up your papers, or anything 
else. 
ing to get the materials. You know what ex- 
quisite taste she has. Now Mrs. Woolsey,” 
fluttering her bright head round to me, with 
the golden curls straying over her bare neck 
and shoulders, like a tangle of sunbeams, 
‘don’t you think Alison ought to be good to me 
all the days of his life, if Ido this for him ?”’ 

Before I could express an opinion on this 


Nan’s going to Boston to-morrow morn- 
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subject, Nan came in with a saucer of straw- 
berries she had gathered in the garden, for 
Eddie. She was a black woman, who on ac- 
count of her long services in her master’s 
family, had received her freedom from Nellie’s 
father three or four years before. She was a 
true African, warm-hearted, demonstrative, and 
possessed that unbounded admiration for in- 
tense colors which is a national characteristic 
of the African race. She usually wore a bright 
yellow turban, with a calico dress in flaming 
red flowers and spangles, while a crimson 
handkerchief confined at the neck with a green, 
blue, or scarlet ribbon, completed her variega- 
ted costume. She was ardently attached to, 
and I do not doubt she would have laid down 
her life for Eddie 

‘I got somethin’ for dat are precious chile you 
won’t complain on dis time, Maser Holmes,” 
said Nan, as she came towards the child, dis- 
playing to his admiring eyes the tempting 
berries. ‘‘It takes ole Nan to find out where 
de good tings grow for her boy.”’ 

‘Don’t give them to him, Nan,”’ said Alison. 
“They’ll make him sick, sure as you’re alive. 
I don’t believe they’re ripe.’’ 

‘‘Yes, they be, Maser Holmes,’’ stoutly 

affirmed Nan, while Nellie added, ‘‘I think 
it’s too bad of you, Alison, do let the child 
have the fruit.” But here the young gentle- 
man interposed, vociferating with an emphasis 
which drowned the voices of all the others, 
‘* Eddie will have em! Eddie will have em,” 
meanwhile kicking his feet, and stretching his 
arms. 
‘*No, Eddie mustn’t ; Nan take them away.” 
Alison Holmes could speak in atone which 
those who heard would not be likely to disobey. 
Eddie threw himself down on the floor, stamp- 
ing with rage, and dashing his head against the 
carpet. 

“Poor boy; can’t he have anything he 
wants,’’ said his mother, in a tone that varied 
between pity for him, and indignation at his 
father. 

‘‘Now, you see Ethel,” pettishly retorted 
Alison, ‘all the good it does for me to exercise 
anything like authority in my household. I 
declare, Nell, I’ve a good will to bundle you 
and Eddie up stairs, and give you both a whip- 
ping.”’ 

‘Well, you'll never: have the slippers, you 
old ogre, if you do,’’ laughed Nellie, whose ill- 
humor never lasted ten minutes, and whose 
variations of temper only made her the more 
piquant and charming. 

Just then, some one knocked at the door, 
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boy. 

After our neighbor’s brief call was over, Ali- 
son and I went into the garden, where we had 
seen his wife and the nurse walking with Ed- 
die. We came suddenly upon them in the 
grape arbor, which, within the last two weeks, 
had put on its covering of pale green leaves, 
and the trio were so interested they did not 
observe our approach. 

It was a beautiful tableaux; the muther and 
her child, found with Nan in the background, 
her black face fairly radiant with happiness as 
she looked down on the two beings she loved 
best on earth. 

Eddie sat cross-legged on the oaken seat, his 
little head thrust forward, and his white arms 
fluttering to the motion of a spoon which was 
making rapid journeys, under the supervision 
of Nellie, from his lips to the interdicted sau- 
cer of strawberries. 

The mother was kneeling on a low stool, her 
sunny hair straying down to her waist, and a 
merry, self-congratulatory smile dimpling about 
her rosy lips as she plied her boy with the 
forbidden fruit, murmuring meanwhile frag- 
mentary sentences of condolence and triumph, 
after this fashion: “‘It might have some ber- 
ries, so it might; and Papa won’t be any the 
wiser either; they didn’t hurt him one single 
bit.’”’ 

**Oh, Missis,” interposed Nan, ‘‘don’t you 
know men doesn’t know nothin’ about bringin’ 
up o’ children. They’s al’ays full o’ qualms 

and notions, and it’s best to keep mum and 
have your own way arter all. They means 
well, but they don’t know so much as they 
thinks, and it won’t do to conterdict ’em; so 
my ’sperience has kinder learnt me to look one 
way and pull t’other.”’ 

Nan concluded her oracular speech with a 
laugh which showed two rows of white teeth 
a belle might have envied. 

“Don’t the little deceivers look cunning? 
Ihaven’t the heart to scold them,’’ whispered 
Alison to me; and then he clapped his hands, 
and shouted ‘‘ Stop thieves !’’ and Nellie sprang 
up with a shriek, and the saucer fell from her 
hands and was dashed to pieces on the pave- 
ment, while Nan, exclaiming, ‘‘ My goodness ! 
who’d a thought it!’ caught up Eddie, and 
stood at bay, as though she would protect him 
from any onslaught his enraged father might 
make, at all hazards. 

Nellie was quite disconcerted at being sur- 
prised in her surreptitious employment. 

“Pll never do so again, never, as long as I 








and Nellie made her exit at once, with her live, if you’ll forgive me this time,” she said, 


looking timidly in her husband’s face, for he 
had assumed a terrible frown. 

He was too kind-hearted to keep up his 
apparent displeasure long. ‘‘ It’s a fortunate 
thing you’re handsome, Nellie, for I never 
would have forgiven you if you hadn’t looked 
so pretty.” And the little wife buried her 
blushing face on her husband’s shoulder, and 
said he was a “‘ dear old fellow, anyhow.” 

“Oh, Clyde, haven’t you nearly gotten 
through with that tiresome business for your 
friend ?’”? I asked, that evening, as 1 met my 
husband in the front door, for he had gone ‘into 
Boston immediately after breakfast. 

‘*T shall get through, Ethel, to-morrow pro- 
bably ; have you been happy to-day ?”’ 

‘Very, thank you; at least, as much so as 
I could without you. Do you know I’ve been 
a little fearful that you didn’t look quite well 
this morning. I should have spoken to you 
about it if you hadn’t gone off so hurriedly.” 

“Tam quite well, my Ethel.’? Clyde drew 
me to his heart, and the sunshine leaped sud- 
denly through a rift in the cloud that had 
darkened his heart for the last three days, and 
with my head resting there I thanked God 
that I had a husband on whose strength I could 
lean, instead of one who must lean on me, 
and that Clyde Woolsey, instead of Alison 
Holmes, was my husband. Ah me! if I had 
only spoken the prayer aloud! 

‘Clyde, do you know I’m getting jealous of 
you?” asked Alison, abruptly, in a pause of the 
conversation. 

It was evening, and we were all gathered in 
our sitting room. Mrs. Holmes was chatting in 
her pretty humming-bird style to Clyde, who 
was holding some skeins of silk while she 
wound them. I saw Clyde was quite amused 
with the little lady, who looked perfectly be- 
witching with her earnest, graceful panto- 
mimes, and the dainty, restless motion of her 
bright head, as she related to him some amius- 
ing adventure she had with an old bachelor, 
who became greatly enamored of her while she 
was in England. After all, Nellie had.a good 
many veins of womanly wit and acuteness, 
and that faculty of ‘bringing out’ the pic- 
turesque or ludicrous parts of a story, which 
belongs to her sex. 

‘¢I certainly had no suspicion of so terrible 
a fact until this moment, sir,’’ laughingly an- 
swered Clyde. 

‘¢ Well it’s a fact, my dear fellow, and there’s 
no telling how soon coffee and pistols may be 
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onhand. It isn’t in human nature for a man 
to stand quietly by and see his wife falling in 
love with another woman’s husband, to say 
nothing of being told of it to his face.”’ 

‘¢Be still, Al!’? Nellie shook her finger at 
him. 

‘‘T can’t, Madam; my outraged feelings won’t 
permit further silence, after receiving such a 
lecture as I did to-night for not showing you 
the thousand little respectful attentions that 
Mr. Woolsey did his wife, in short, for not 
being as deferential and attentive as I was be- 
fore you had the misfortune to be Mrs. Holmes.” 

Nellie appealed to me if she were not in the 
right. 

‘To be sure you are. I should be sorry to 
ever find that my husband thought his wife 
less deserving of his attention and courtesy 
than she was when he courted her.”’ 


“But Ethel,” interposed Alison, “reasoning } 


after the fashion of most men, it isn’t any 
proof that a man thinks less of his wife than 
he did before he married her, only in their 
every-day intercourse he is apt to grow care- 
less, and inattentive about these little matters. 
They’re all very proper, I grant, but then a 
man can’t keep them up all his life, can he, 
Clyde ?” 

‘*T think so; they should be habitual to him. 
No man has a right to merge the lover in the 
husband, or at least.he should always remem- 
ber that this latter relationship involves all the 
duties of the former one.”’ 

‘And then, too,” added, “ these little cares 
and attentions make up so much of the 
poetry and beauty of married life. They are 
its flowers, and its aromas, shedding over it 
that softening, refining influence which every- 
day. intercourse always requires.” 

“‘ But you won’t find this in one case out of 
a million, Ethel.” 

‘‘And do you find, my dear sir, in one case 
out of a thousand, your ideal of married life? 
However, don’t think I lay the blame alto- 
gether on your sex. Our own has its full share 
of culpability in this matter. Indeed, I believe 
if all married women were habitually regardful 
of their dress, speech, and appearance before 
their husbands, they would have little to com- 
plain of in the way of carelessness or neglect.’’ 

‘¢But wouldn’t it seem rather stiff, and for- 
mal, after all, Ethel? Men, generally, you know, 
go in for a free, easy sort of life, and it seems 
to me the one you defend might become a 
little oppressive.”’ 

“Ts politeness and courtesy ever a formality 
10 the refined and the cultivated, Alison, or is 








it the coarse, the ignorant, the vulgar, who 
pronounce themso? Does aman love or respect 
his wife less because she is as pretty, as gentle, 
as loveable ten years after he married her ag 
when he courted her ?”’ 

“‘You’re pushing me into a corner, Ethel, 
I see plainly. But when you’ve done, ‘men 
and women are not perfect,’ and ‘human na- 
ture’ will come out, and there must be, some- 
times, jangles and discords in married life. 
That’s common sense, ifit isn’t poetry. You're 
an authoress, you see, and can talk and write 
on this subject, and it all sounds very pretty ; 


; but we cannot live out our ideals in this every- 


day, practical world.” 

‘*But we can aspire to them, at least, not 
sink down and never reach out our souls to 
them. Then, it is our place to set the example 
in these matters. It is a wife’s duty to be bet- 
ter than her husband. That woman has a fear- 
ful responsibility, most likely a fearful account 
to settle with her Maker, whose husband can- 
not say to her, after having lived with her half 
a dozen years, ‘I am a better man because you 
married me.’” 

‘*My dear preacher, if one half the men in 
the world could say it to their wives, what a 
different world it would be!” 

‘* What a different one !’’ echoed Clyde, and 
even Nellie looked thoughtful. 

Then the domestic came in to tell us the 
cream was ready in the dining-room; and Ali- 
son rose up, went to his wife, and made hera 
bow that an ambassador might have offered to 
a princess, though there was a world of lurking, 
mischief in his eyes as he said ‘“‘ Mrs. Holmes, 
can I have the honor of giving you a glass of 
cream.”’ 

Nellie took his arm with alacrity; ‘‘ Now, 
Alison,’”’ looking up in his face with charming 
entreaty, ‘“‘you’ll always remember and be- 
have like that, won’t you? And when J run 
down to meet you at the gate you'll take off 
your hat, and give me a chair when I enter the 
room, and, and, in short, do on all occasions 
just as you did before we were married.”’ 

‘¢ Well, what are you going to do, Nellie ?”” 

‘‘T’m going to be, as Ethel says, better than 
you; always patient and gentle, a real model 
wife ; and you shall have your own way with 
Eddie, and when you’ve lived with me twelve 
years see if you don’t say you’re real glad 
you ever knew me?” 

There was #unanimous laugh at this as we 
seated ourselves at the table, but Alison 
promised. 

‘T sincerely wish I were not going to Boston 
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to-morrow,’’ said Clyde, as we were eating 
our cream. 

“So do I, my husband, but what suggested 
the thought to you now ?”’ 

“ Oh, we’d all go down to the Beach to-mor- 
row, and then ride over to Mount Hope, and 
round the country. The fruit trees are ing 
blossom, and it would gladden all your eyes to 
see the orchards and gardens in their May- 
robes of white and pink; indeed, the whole 
landscape is one vast, rich, variegated painting 
just now.”’ 

‘‘See here, dear, do get out of that musty 
old law business, just now,” I said, greatly 
interested in his description. ‘‘I am sure it 
will be pleasant to-morrow, and one must be $ 
in time to catch these ‘Spring pictures,’ they 
so soon change into Summer ones. Can’t you 
arrange it to go, Clyde ?”’ 

“TI might manage it, if I could be in Boston 
until eleven. You could ride in, you know, 
and take me up at the office.’’ 

I was so glad at this I clapped my hands, 
and Clyde laughed, and said ‘‘I was Ethel 
Lindsay yet.” 

So it was all settled that we should start for 
Boston about ten the next morning, take in 





Clyde, and then go down to the Beach and 
listen for awhile to that grand surf chant 
which my heart always interprets ‘‘Forever, and 
forever ,*’ afterwards, we would ride to Cam- 
bridge, pass the residence of Longfellow, then 
we would wander for a little while amid the 
sweet silences and wondrous beauty of Mount 
Hope, and at last we would ride until sunset 
among those new paintings which May, the 
year’s young artist, had opened on hills and 
hedges, in meadows and orchards. 

So we retired early that night, with bright 
visions of to-morrow filling all our slumber. 

‘Don’t you think, Ethel, I can’t go to-day !” 

Mrs. Holmes burst suddenly into my room 
with these words, as I stood before the mirror 
putting on my bonnet. 

“Can’t go! what in the world do you mean, 
Nellie ?”’ 

‘““Why,” panted the little lady, ‘I’ve just 

















received a message that Sara Wildman is stop- 
ping in Chelsea, with some friends, and she 
starts this evening for the Falls.. You have 
heard me speak of her? We were just like 
sisters, and I never had a thought Sara didn’t 
share, from the time I was six years old until 
I went to Europe. She was married last Fall; 
I wouldn’t miss seeing her for a million dollars, 
plank down. What is to be:done?”’ é 





“Yes, that’s the question, what is to be 
done?” asked Alison’s voice at the door. 

“Come in. Ah, you won’t mind him, Ethel ?”” 
And then, hats and gloves in hand, we held a 
consultation what course we had better pur- 
sue, now things had assumed this new aspect. 

It was a bright fragrant morning, we were 
all in high spirits, and bent on enjoying our- 
selves, so it was at last settled that we should 
leave at once, and despatch a messenger to 
Clyde, informing him of the change in our 
plans, and that we would call at his friend’s 
office between two and three o’clock. Mean- 
while we were to deposit Nellie at her friend’s 
in Chelsea, while Alison and I had a short ride 
on the beach before we went into Boston. 

Our gardener was both intelligent and faith- 
ful. Being in great haste, I gave him a verbal 
message for Clyde, bade him take the horse 
and get into Boston before an hour. 

So in a very short time we were snugly en- 
sconced in the carriage, all, even to Eddie and 
Nan, in the very highest of spirits. After a 
ride of two hours, almost every rod of which 
elicited fresh exclamations of delight at some — 
new hand-work of Spring, on tree, or river, or 
hill-side, we arrived at Chelsea, and witnessed 
a most demonstrative meeting between Nellie 
and her friend, a gay blooming brunette, as, 
unlike her as possible. 

‘* Now, Ethel, don’t you elope with my hus- 
band,’ Nellie called out to me as we drove 
away; and she stood in the front door, kiss- 
ing her hands, and shaking her golden curls at 
us. 

We rode for more than an hour on the sands, 
with the cool ocean breezes stirring our pulses, 
and the great ocean anthem stilling our hearts, 
until almost believing God was speaking to us. - 

We reached Boston about two o’clock, and 
learned to our surprise, and great disappoint- 
ment, that Clyde had left nearly two hours 
before. No one could give us any information 
where he had gone, they only knew some man 
or boy had brought him a message a short 
time previous to his leaving. I was much per- 
plexed at my husband’s departure, as I could 
assign no reason for it, but Alison insisted that 
Clyde would make it all straight when we saw 
him. 

He was very anxious too to visit Mount 
Hope, as we had planned the night before, and 
I finally yielded to his entreaties. 

Of course the ‘hours slipped away rapidly 
while we wandered through that beautiful 
‘country of the dead,” and it was almost sun- 
down when we left the grounds. 
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‘Why, Nellie, what makes you so white ?”’ 
asked Alison, as he sprang from the carriage 
and his wife ran out of the front door to meet 
him. 

She threw a quick frightened glance on me: 
‘¢ Nothing, said the little woman, only Clyde 
has fallen from his horse,’’ and there was a rush 
and roar in my ears that drowned her words, 
and a blindness came over my eyes, but I stag- 
gered up to her, and caught her arm. “‘ Where 
is he, Nellie, where is he ?”’ I gasped. 

‘< He’s in the house. Goodness, Ethel, don’t 
look like that. Here, you musn’t go up there, 
so—stop her, Al.’’ 

Her cry followed me, as I rushed past her 
into the house, and, guided by instinct, darted 
up the stairs before any one could detain me. 
‘*My husband! my husband! is he killed !” 
I cried, as I sprang into the front chamber ; he 
laid there on the bed, the doctor, several 
ladies and domestics, with restoratives, ga- 
thered about him ; I rushed up to the bedside, 
unmindful of them all. LIonly saw that Clyde 
lay there, that his eyes were closed, and his 
face as white as dead faces are. 

‘¢No, my dear madam, he is not dead, he is 
only stunned by a fall from his horse, and has 
probably injured his arm, not broken it, as we 
first feared.’’ 


I believe they removed my hat and shawl % 


forme. I know too my hands shook so, as I 

knelt down there and tried to smooth back 

the brown hair I was so proud of from the 
«broad pale forehead. 

**Ethel, there is no danger,’’ said Alison, 
who had come in. ‘ You are so overcome, you 
had better go into the other room with Nellie.’’ 

**No, no, I shall stay here by my husband. 
Oh, Clyde, Clyde, do speak to me!’’ 

He opened his eyes; in a minute they ran 
with a startled expression over the strange 
faces round his bedside, and then settled upon 
Alison and me, for we were standing close to- 
gether, and it seemed as though a slight spasm 
crossed his face. 

Clyde, you know me, don’t you ?’”’ putting 
my face down close to his. 

He bowed his head, and then Alison spoke. 
My dear fellow, are you really injured; how 
in the world did this all happen ?”’ 

Here the doctor interposed. ‘He is too 
weak to converse yet, my dear sir. Mr. Wool- 
sey rode into Chelsea about two hours ago, 
with a young fiery horse, which took fright as 
he turned the corner, and threw him against 
seme stones in the road. He was found in- 
sensible and conveyed here. I do not think 
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he has fractured his arm, as I first feared, or 
sustained any serious injury, though he hag 
probably met: with a number of sprains and 
bruises.” 

“‘ Well, my dear fellow, it’s very lucky you 
escaped with no worse acquaintances,’’ and I 
saw Alison covertly motion Nellie and the 
doctor to get the others out of the room; and 
in a few moments we three were alone. 

“Oh, Clyde, thank God it was no worse,”’ 
and I clung to him, shuddering, for I was 
almost as he!pless as he, from the fright I had 
undergone. 

The great beautiful eyes fastened on my face 
with an expression I had never seen there 
before. ‘‘ Were you so alarmed for me, Ethel ?”’ 

I did not understand the question or the 
tone ; I only felt he was there scarcely harmed, 
and putting down my faint head on his pillow, 
Isobbed: ‘‘Thank God, Clyde, thank God.’’ 

‘* Now, see here,’’ said Alison, in the half 
jesting tone he usually assumed to hide deep- 


; er feeling, ‘I want to see the drift of all this, 


Woolsey, though it don’t become me to cate- 
chise a man on his back very severely. Why 
in the name of common sense, didn’t you wait 
for us in Boston, as we sent you a message to 
do, instead of running off after this fashion?” 

Clyde lifted his head. ‘‘Sent me a message 
to remain for you! Our gardener’s boy told 
me that you had given up your plans of last 
night, altogether, and would remain at home.’’ 

“Did he send that dolt of a boy with the 
message, instead of taking it himself,’’ I cried, 
and then Alison ina few brief sentences re- 
lated all that had transpired since morning, 
after which he suddenly recalled some message 
he had for his wife, and so he left the room; 
this time he saw clearer and farther than I. 

Then Clyde lifted himself up, and drew 
down my head to his heart, but his voice 
shook like a woman’s, as he said, ‘‘ Ethel, my 
Ethel :’’ and his tears falling among my hair, 
oh, they were like a woman’s too. 

‘* What does it mean, Clyde, my husband, 
what does it mean!’’ I whispered, frightened 
at this unusual emotion, and yet, with a dim 
suspicion of its cause breaking into my mind. 

And in the next half hour I learned how 
Clyde Woolsey loved me, as I had not learned 
it even in the days of our betrothal; learned 
how, once in a great while, a man does love a 
woman, and what she is to him when she has 
gone into the bridal chamber of hissoul. A 
few words will tell all that is necessary, for the 
rest is laid away in my heart and his. 

It appeared the gardener returned home, and 
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found his youngest child quite ill, so he des- 
patched his son, a raw blundering youth of six- 
teen, to Boston, with the message which I had 
delivered him. 

The boy’s memory was never very tenacious, 
and the strange sights and sounds of the city 
quite bewildered him, and he informed Clyde 
that we had all concluded to remain at home 
on account of a letter which Mrs. Holmes had 
received. His surprise can be imagined when, 
an hour later, some acquaintance informed 
him that he had jus returned from the Beach, 
where he had seen Mrs. Woolsey riding with a 
gentleman whom Clyde at once recognized, 
from the description, as Alison Holmes. 

Now, ever since my expressions of regret at 
Alison’s intended visit, Clyde had been haunted 
by a fear that I might have deceived my own 
heart, and that, after all, its first love might 
be its deepest. ‘ 

No wonder this thought goaded him almost 
to frenzy, when, after the message he had re- 
ceived from me, he learned of my ride on the 
Beach with Alison. He could not believe that 
I had intentionally deceived him, but he feared 
the whole plan had been concocted by Alison, 
and that I had yielded to it so readily because 
my own wishes endorsed it. 

Clyde returned home immediately ; our two 
domestics could only inform him that we had 
concluded to leave Mrs. Holmes in Chelsea, and 
for two hours he paced up and down the soli- 
tary rooms, a very madman, to use his own 
words. 

At last he could bear it no longer. He pro- 
cured the first horse he could find, and rode 
into Chelsea. I have told the rest. 

‘And now, Ethel, life of my life, you know 
all my weakness, and all my love; can you for- 
give me?’ He knew why Ianswered him with 
mute kisses. 

‘I never knew, till to-day, How precious you 
were to me;’’ he said afterwards. ‘It’s a 
terrible thing fora man to be jealous of his 
wife.’’ 

‘¢ Bat I should never have believed it of you, 
Clyde; you, so strong, and proud, and self- 
reliant. I thought it mostly belonged to wo- 
men to be jealous.” 

“Ah, my dear, there is something of the wo- 
man away down in the heart of every man,” 

‘And without it he would be less of a man, 
But now there shall. be perfect confidence be- 
tween us, Clyde ?”’ 

‘As between the angels in Heaven !’’ 
He was able to return home that night, 


thongh he was mostly confined to the house } 


























for a week afterwards, from the effects of his 
fall.. I shall never forget that long ride, from 
Chelsea to our cottage, with the sweet, solemn 
moonlight brightening and idealizing every 
object on the road. I felt that Alison suspected 
much of the truth when I told him how the 
gardener’s son had misapprehended my mes< 
sage, but he never alluded to it, and his deli- 
cate conduct on this matter made him dearer, 
both to Clyde and myself. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

**T never was more touched, in my life, by 
any little occurrence that came within my 
knowledge, than I was by a circumstance that 
happened this afternoon, at recess,’’? said 
Miss Pike, the district school-teacher, as she 
brushed off several drops, which, spite of all 
her precaution, had fallen on her sleeve. She 
was a very prim, but most estimable lady, not 
now in her first youth, and we had insisted 
upon her entering the house as she was pass- 
ing it on her return from school, for the day 
had worn a dull, heavy physiogromy, and 
the afternoon had settled down into a thiek, 
stormy rain. 

‘¢What was the circumstance, Miss Pike,’’ 
I asked; ‘‘we all feel just in the mood for a 
story.’’ 

“Well, this afternoon, just at recess, I stood 
in the school door, when a little ‘boy, with a 
most pitiable, poverty stricken aspect, came 
up to me and inquired the road to Boston. 
He could not have been more than ten years 
old, and as I looked down on his wet, thread- 
bare garments, and his pale, sunken cheeks, my 
heart ached for him. 

‘¢¢That is the road,’ I said, pointing it out 
to him, ‘but, my child, it’s twelve miles to 
Boston, and you can never walk there ; besides, 
I think it’s going to rain again, very soon, 
for, if you remember, about two hours ago 
there was a rift in the clouds, and the sun 
almost peeped out.’ 

‘**But I must keep straight on, if it does 
rain,’ answered the child, looking straight in 
my face, with his clear, earnest eyes. ‘Mam. 
ma sent me to a friend of hers, in Boston, and 
I’ve got to walk all the way there.’ 

«¢But your mother, my child, wouldn’t wish 
you to go in the rain, besides, it’s much too 
long a walk for a little boy like you. You had 
better come in here, and sit awhile, till the 
shower is over, and then you ¢an go back and 
see your mother, before you keep on to Boston.’ 

“T shall never forget the look of the: little 
fellow’s face, as he said ‘my mother is dead, 
and she told me to go straight to the gentle- 
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man, and I must. If it rains very hard, I can moment, and the thick rain beat against the 


get under the trees, or a shed, till it’s over.’ 

“At that moment there was a loud shriek 
in the school-room, and I sprang in to see what 
was the matter. One of the-smallest children 
had fallen from my desk, which she had 
mounted, and bruised: her forehead so badly 
that I could not leave her for some time. 
When I returned to the door, the clouds had 
darkened, and the child was gone. The mists 
were so thick I could scarcely discern the 
road, and I had only time to call the children in 
before the rain fell in torrents. But if it had 
been possible, I would have started off myself 
for that little child, keeping his solemn promise 
to his dead mother as through the rain and 
wind he makes his slow way to Boston.’’ 

* But he can’t get there to-night, Miss Pike,’’ 
said Clyde. ‘Oh, if it were not for these 
bruises, I’d start off for the little fellow, my- 
self.”’ 

‘You'd have to get my permission first, sir.’’ 

‘‘T should be certain of it, Ethel, in such a 
case.”’ 

At this moment Alison rose and left the 
room hastily. We did not observe. this, for 


. we all sat listening to the dismal wind and rain 


outside, and thinking of the little boy, battling 
his weary way through all that fearful storm, 
to the one friend his mother had left him. 

‘¢ Where’s Alison gone?’ asked Nellie sud- 
denly, half an hour later, and then, before any 
one could reply, she ran up stairs and com- 
menced a vigorous search for him. In a little 
while, she returned with a most lugubrious 
expression of countenance. “It’s just as I 
guessed,’’ she said; ‘‘Al’s started off in this 
dreadful storm, to find that child. Betty saw 
him go. He came into the kitchen with his 
overcoat on, and told her not to say a word, 
but get him the largest umbrella in the house, 
and off he started, and I don’t believe he’ll 
ever get back alive, again.’ 

And in the midst of our ejaculations of sur- 
prise and regret at Alison’s leaving the house 
in such a storm, Clyde cried out reproachfully, 
‘6 It’s all my doings. If I hadn’t made that un- 
fortunate remark, about setting off myself, he 
wouldn’t have gone. Nellie, if anything hap- 
pens to Al, I shall never forgive myself.’’ 

‘*Yes you shall, too, Clyde,’’ said the im- 
pulsive little Southerner, as she went up to his 
chair and smoothed the pillows on which his 
head was resting. ‘'I just know you’d do your- 
self, what you wouldn’t let Al, or anybody else 
do; and—oh, my! how it does rain !’’ 

It did, indeed ; the storm strengthened every 





windows, and the wind roared, and fought 
through the pines and the maples along the 
road. 

We were all in a most unenviable state o 
trepidation and anxiety, on Alison’s account, 
Nellie could not sit still a moment, in one 


place ; now she flung herself down on a corner . 


of the sofa, and cried as if her heart would 
break ; the next, she walked up and down the 
room, wringing her Senda, and protesting Ali- 
son would certainly die. 

Nan stood at the window, with Eddie in her 
arms, declaring, with sundry solemn shakings 
of her head, and the yellow turban thereof, 
that ‘‘Maser, kind-hearted soul, could never 
stand it in such a pourin down rain as dat 
are,’’ and then she hugged Eddie tighter than 
ever. 

Poor Miss Pike never ceased lamenting that 
she had not detained the child, or that her 
pupil had fallen from her desk at that unpropi- 
tious moment. 

Eddie himself was the only unconcerned 
individual among us. That young gentleman 
enjoyed the storm hugely, stretching out his 
white arms, and crowing with admiration, as 
gusts of wind and rain drove thicker against 
the windows. 

“Ah! you can laugh and crow now, little 
boy,’’ said Nellie, reproachfully, with the tears 
standing still on her cheeks, ‘‘ but perhaps 
Papa’ll be killed, out in this dreadful storm, 
and then what’ll become of Mamma and you?’’ 

But this appalling possibility did not seem to 
disturb.Eddie in the least ; he only crowed tri- 
umphantly at a fresh blast of wind. And I 
saw there was a true woman’s heart beating 
under all the little caprices and weaknesses 
of the pretty Southerner. 

Clyde tried to comfort her. ‘‘The child 
can’t have gone more than two or three miles, 
against this wind, and Al will, of course, get a 
horse, and can’t. be long in-coming up with him. 
He won’t be likely to miss him, either, for the 
road is a straight one, and there are no houses, 
no shelter but the trees, for the first three miles. 
Oh, if I could only have gone with him! You 
see, Ethel, (in an undertone) this comes of my 
making a fool of myself, day before yesterday.’’ 

‘What should you doif Clyde had gone, 
Ethel?’’ asked Nellie, who had not heard the 
latter part of this remark. 

**T should think he was out on an errand of 
mercy, and hope that good angels would take 
care of him.’’ This seemed to. comfort the 
young wife more than anything we had pre- 
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viously said. I had not believed it possible she 
could have evinced so much energy as she did 
at this time. She had Kitty build a huge fire 
in the kitchen, and constantly bustled back 


; 


‘*How could you, Al, go off in this hurri- 
cane ?’’ said Nellie. ‘‘ We’ve almost died about 
you!” 

‘*How could I!’’ turning angrily towards 


and forth, heating Alison’s dressing-gown and } her. ‘‘ Do you suppose I could have seen that 


slippers, setting his favorite chair in the cosiest 
corner, and even preparing the coffee, under 
Nan’s direction, with her own hands. 

‘After all, there’s something in Nellie,” 
Clyde whispered to me. 

But notwithstanding the excitement of these 
preparations, the night darkened very gloomily 
around us, for the fury of the storm increased 
with the setting of the sun. 

‘Come, Nellie, do go to the piano, and sing 
something. It will quiet us all,” said Clyde, 
at last, who, from recent illness, and present 
anxiety, had worked himself almost into a fever. 

We all seconded this request, and Nellie 
went to the piano, and her sweet voice throbbed 
and wavered through several mournful little 
airs, which were just in harmony with our 
mood, calming and soothing, even while it sad- 
dened us. 

In the midst of one of these, the bell rang 

. sharply, accompanied with a vigorous knocking 
and stamping at the front door. We all 
rushed into the hall, in time to see Alison 
enter, holding a little child by the hand; two 
very pitiable looking objects, drenched with 
rain, and thoroughly worn out in their struggles 
against the wind. 

‘Oh, Alison, my husband, you're an angel !’’ 
cried his wife, rushing forward. 

But Nellie’s angel was decidedly bearish at 
that moment. ‘‘ Don’t come near me,’’ he very 
peremptorily ordered; ‘‘I’m as wet as a drowned 
rat, and worn-out as aracer. Somebody take 
that child in hand, at once, and don’t speak to 
me until I get some dry clothes,” and he 
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stalked up stairs, while Nellie followed him 


with looks of unutterable sympathy and ad- 
miration, but without speaking a word. _ 

The child was at once put in charge of Nan 
and Kitty, with such a supply of apparel as 
could be produced from wardrobes that had 
nothing to suit his age or size; but he was 
so bewildered and exhausted that we forbore 
to question the little fellow. 

In a short time Alison returned, and was 
duly marshalled to his corner of the fire-place 
by Nellie, and a glass of strong ‘‘sling,’’ pre- 
pared by Nan, and two cups of coffee, some- 
what restored ‘his speech and his temper. 

Of course we were all profuse in our sym- 
pathy and congratulations that he had escaped 
So well. , 


little fellow of mine smiling and tattling 
round here, and known some other child, that 
some other parent loved just as well, was out 
in this terrible storm, without a house to shel- 
ter, or a hand reached out to help it. No, hang 
it, I couldn’t!’’ bringing down his fist on the 
chair arm, in a most belligerent style. ‘‘I know, 
Ethel Woolsey,’’ turning to me, ‘I’m not a 
bit of a saint, but I’ve got a tender place away 
down in my heart, a place that, while I’ve life 
to help him, will never let me see a little child 
suffer.”? 

‘* Bravo, @ speech worthy of a hero: Al, 
you’re a noble fellow, and the deed of this day 
shall procure you immunity for anything you 
do afterwards, no matter how bad it is,’’ said 
Clyde, who had feebly made his way into the 
kitchen. 

‘Now give us your hand, Clyde Woolsey. 
I’d rather have a word of praise from you, 
than all the laurels that ever crowned all the 
poets from Homer down to Halleck. Mr. Mid- 
get,’? one of the numerous pet names he be- 
stowed upon Eddie, ‘‘ Papa’s little man! didn’t 
he care a bit if he was out in the rain, and got 
drowned f”’ and he gathered up the boy tightly 
to his heart, and we knew: of what he was 
thinking; but Clyde and I thought, as we 
stood there with our fingers locked in each 
others, of that blessed old gospel precept. 
‘*Do unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you.’ 

The little boy whom Alison had rescued was 
so exhausted, that we concluded as soon as he 
was thoroughly warmed and fed, that Kitty 
should take him to bed, without questioning 
him at all. He was a bright, intelligent look- 
ing boy, with large, clear, hazel eyes, and a 
timid, sorrowful expression on his little pinched 
features, which went to our hearts at once. 

We were a happy company that sat down to 
the tea-table that evening, caring little for the 
storm that still heaved and shrieked outside. 

Alison was, of course, quite a hero in our 
eyes, and no matter what he did, Nellie took 
it allin good part, neither pouting, nor retorting 
at any of his ‘speeches, and it must be ad- 
mitted, he was not all the time in the most 
amiable humor. 

He had found the child, he said, about two 
miles and a haJf fromour house. He was sit- 


ting under some oaks, on the edge of the forest, 
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close to the road. A more pitiable picture 
could hardly be conceived of, than that little 
solitary child, sitting there under the trees, 
with the rain pouring down on the small weary 
figure, and the tears pouring down his cheeks, 
for all hope had now quite deserted the brave 
little heart. 

He seemed hardly to realize the deliverance 
that had come to him, and could scarcely 
get on his feet, but when Alison had seated him 
safely on the horse, he turned round suddenly, 
with a new thought brightening his large, sad 
eyes, and asked earnestly, ‘‘Be you an angel, 
and did God send you ?”’ 

“No, my child,’’ answered Alison, ‘‘I’m not 
an angel, but I do believe God sent me.” 

And when he related this, his voice shook 
through the tears, that were an honor to his 
manhood. 


“I’ve got the best husband in the world,” | 


whispered Nellie, as she came to bid me “good 
night.’’ 

**So you have,’’ thought I, ‘‘ but one,’’ as I 
kissed the little wife. 

The next morning we all assembled after 
breakfast, in the sitting-room, to hear the story 
of our little protegee. 

The storm had gone down during the night, 
and the morning had risen clear and beautiful. 
The winds came in gushes of fragrance from 
the fruit-blossoms, and the robins’ song sent 
pulses of music through the open window. 
Alison had quite recovered from his fatigue 
and exposure, and Nan had combed out the 
tangled hair of the child, and arrayed him 
very comfortably, though somewhat grotesque- 
ly, in a bright crimson sacque of her own, which 
by dint of a good deal of pinning, and pulling, 
somewhat resembled acoat.. Kitty had pro- 
duced a pair of pantaloons, which belonged ten 
years before to her son in the West Indies. 

The child was so much embarrassed at first, 
that we could only learn his name was Willie 
Grant, and that he had no friends in the world, 
but there was a correctness in his speech, and 
an air of refinement in his manners, which 
proved he had been carefully brought up. 

“Now come and stand by me, little man, 
and tell us all you know.about yourself, and 
you shall have one of the prettiest hats and 
coats in all Boston,’’ said Clyde. 

He always won the confidence of children. 
The boy went to him, and standing by his side, 
told his simple, pathetic story. His father was 
drowned at sea, he said, and his mother lived 
all alone in a place called Branford, in Connec- 


oat 


$ 
ticut. His mother used to cry a great deal, and 
took in sewing to earn money. 

After awhile she grew very thin, and pale, 
and couldn’t sew any more, and the neighbors 
used to come in and look sorrowfully at her, 
and bring her things to eat. 

One night she woke Willie up suddenly, and 
told him she was very sick, and didn’t think 
she should live but a few hours. ‘‘ And now,” 
she said, ‘‘I want you to remember every word 
I say to you, my child. There’s a man in Bos- 
ton who was once my friend, and I want you 
to go to him, after they have laid me away 
¢ from you, and tell him your mother sent you 
? to him, and prayed him to be a father to her 
‘ fatherless and motherless child; I know his 
? heart is a warm, tender one, and he won’t resist 
; this appeal. You'll find his name written 
{ on a piece of paper in the drawer, and some 
money there too, and you must take this and 
go to Boston. Somebody will tell you how to 
get there, and you must show the paper when 
you ask for the gentleman. Will you remem- 
ber and do this, Willie ?” 

And Willie promised as well as he could, for 
he was crying very hard. 

Afterwards his mother told him to go for 
some of the neighbors, but when he returned, 
she could not speak to him. She only pointed 
up once, and then her eyes closed, and they 
said she was dead. . 

The day after the funeral, Willie left Bran- 
ford. He hurried away without speaking to 
any one, because he overheard some of the 
neighbors say they must sell what little furni- 
ture his mother had in their one room, and 
put the boy out to some farmer’s in that 
vicinity. 

He came half of the distance the first day, 
and stopped over night at a tavern. The man 
who kept this was very surly to the child, and 
would not permit him to pass the night until 
he had paid him for it, beforehand. 

The next day Willie found he had not 
money enough to take him to Boston, so he 
concluded to walk, but several men gave him 
a ride in their wagons, and he slept one night 
in a barn, and the second under the trees. The 
third day he lost the paper on which his mother 
had written the name of her friend, and at last, . 
worn out and despairing, he sat down under 
the trees, not caring much for the rain, and 
thinking he should die in a little while, and 
go home to his mother in Heaven. 

‘‘And what was your mother’s name ?”’ asked 
Clyde, after the child had finished his simple, 
touching story. 


~ 
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‘Sara Grant, sir; Mamma told me to say to 
the gentleman that Sara Grant sent him her 
poor little fatherless, motherless boy, and 
begged him, for her sake, to be a father to 
him.” 

‘“‘And you are sure you lost the paper?’’ 
said Clyde, bending down and searching the 
boy’s face eagerly. 

‘Yes, but a gentleman I showed it to on the 
cars read the name to me. It was Clyde 
Woolsey. Please sir, do you know anything 
about him ?”’ 

“Sara’s child! Sara’s child !” cried Clyde, 
as he drew the boy to him. Oh, for her sake, 
I will be a father to you. 

We were all struck dumb with amazement. 
None of us had ever heard this name. ‘ You 
have your mother’s eyes, my boy,.and, I see 
it now, her mouth and smile. Poor, poor 
Sara!’? Clyde seemed quite unconscious of our 
presence,ein his great surprise. 

‘* Who wasshe? What does it mean, Clyde ?”’ 
I asked at last. 

** Nan take the children into the other room, 
and let them play together,” he said. 

And after they were gone, Clyde gave his 
deeply interested auditors the history of his 
acquaintance with Sara Grant. 

‘She was a dress maker in our family, before 
we removed to Pennsylvania. My father 
brought her from New York,.where he was 
recommended to her by some of his friends, 
as she was not in good health, and her physi- 
cian advised her going South. 

“Sara was a gentle, amiable, and exceed- 
ingly pretty girl, to whom we all became 
very much attached. 

‘*One day (she had been with us then about 
a year, I think, ) I observed, on going suddenly 
into the room where she was sewing, that she 
was looking very pale and wretched, and that 
her eyes were swollen, evidently with weeping. 
You know, Ethel, how it disturbs me to see 
any one unhappy, and I must plead to this 
weakness, from my early boyhood. 

“T took my Virgil, and went down to the 
brook, but the sad face of the young dress 
maker rose before the page. I could not study, 
and at last I threw down the book and went 
into the house. 

“*Sara,’ I said, seating myself beside her, 
and taking the work from her hands, ‘you be- 
lieve I am your friend, don’t you?’ 

‘* We had been on good terms from the first of 
our acquaintance, and as we were members of 
one household there was a good deal of free- 
dom in our intercourse 





‘6 “Of course, I believe you are my friend, 
Clyde,’ she answered, looking up in surprise. 
*¢* Well, now Isee very plainly that something 
is troubling you, and I cannot be deceived 
about it, either. Don’t you think you ought 
to confide in me, and let me know all about it?” 

‘She tried to prevaricate, but it would not do, 
and at last, she buried her face in her hands, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

‘Then I drew the story from her. Her 
brother, William, several years younger than 
herself, was at school in New York. They were 
orphans, and Sara supported him by her own 
industry. She was very proud of this brother. 
He was a handsome, warm-hearted, impulsive 
boy, she said, but though he meant no harm, 
his social disposition and love of fun got him 
into boyish scrapes, and made him commit 
social delinquencies, from incurring the penal- 
ties of which he was rescued by his classmates, 
among whom he was a great favorite. 

‘¢ But he had recently contracted some heavy 
debts. I seem to hear her sabs now, as she 
told me of it. He had borrowed the money 
to meet the payments, and this was now due. 

‘‘The day before, Sara had received a letter 
from her brother, whose wildness and despair 
made her shudder for his future. In a few 
days all would be discovered, and he should 
be compelled to leave the school in disgrace. 
He besought his sister, in most pathetic terms, 
to procure the money to defray these debts, if 
possible, otherwise he had made up his mind 
to go to sea. : 

‘¢¢And I haven’t half this sum in the world !? 
sobbed the poor child. 

‘¢* Sara’ I answered, as soothingly as I could, 
‘don’t ery any more; write to your brother, 
by next mail, not to take any rash steps. By 
day after to-morrow I will be in New York.’ 

‘She looked up with new hope kindling in 
sher face. ‘But Clyde, how can you go? What 
will your father say ?” 

‘¢éT have some cousins up there, you know, 
that I shall take a sudden notion to visit, and 
he’s not apt to deny my wishes !’ 

“*T shall never, to my dying hour, forget the 
poor girl’s gratitude. 

**A few sentences will tell the rest. I went 
to New York, saw Sara’s brother, found her 
story literally true, paid his debts, which only 
amounted to about two hundred dollars, and pro- 
cured him a lucrative situation as book-keeper 
in a large mercantile house. 

‘He kept this for six months, with satisfac- 
tion to his employers and credit to himself, 
then he was taken ill. Sara returned North 
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to nurse him, but the seeds of hereditary dis- 
ease were in his constitution, and the poor 
fellow died of Consumption soon after. 

‘Sara married the young man who succeeded 
him as book-keeper, and afterwards they re- 
moved to Connectiout, where his parents re- 
bided. 

“T never saw her afterwards, but it seems 
the memory of the kindness I had once shown 
her was with her on her death-bed, and she 
bequeathed her child, a touching and solemn 
trust, to me.” 

‘Why Clyde, you never told me a word of 
all this before |” 

‘My dear Ethel, a man would surely be 
sounding a trumpet in his own praise, were he 
to make a practice of telling his wife every 
instance where he had lent a helping hand, or 
done a kindly deed to others.” 

‘Well, I'll give up my claim now, old fel- 
low,” said Alison. ‘I intended to keep the 
boy myself, but he’s your's by all rights, human 
and divine.” 

‘Well, Al,” [ laughed, ‘you can take ten 
boys under your protection, where Clyde takes 
one, for I don’t doubt you have more thou- 
sands than he has hundreds.”’ 

“And I presume, my dear Mrs. Woolsey, you 
don’t doubt either that he does more good with 
his hundreds than I do with my thousands.” 

Here Nellie’s voice broke in very earnestly, 
as it always did when she stood on her hus- 
band’s defence. “If you only knew, Ethel, 
how generous Alison is; he supports a dozen 
fami—”’ f 

‘There, that’ll do! that’ll do!’’ interrupted 
her husband. ‘‘I intend, Nellie, you shall 
write my obituary some time, and I don’t doubt 
it will be so eloquent a panegyric, you'll get-a 
second husband in less than six months after 
my decease.”’ 

‘‘T shall never marry the second time, Ali-, 
son,” said Nellie, shaking her graceful little 
head in sucha solemn manner that we all 
clapped our hands and laughed. 


Clyde and I were very sorry when the time 
arrived for our guests to leave, and this time 
was hastened by letters received from Nellie’s 
parents, who wished their children to join them 
in New York, early in June, as they were going 
to the Falls, to the Cave, and various other 
places of interest, before the sultry weather 
shanid take them to thé.‘‘ White Mountains.”’ 

But we did not part without promises of fre- 
quent meetings, and it was decided that Clyde 
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and I should visit our friends at their own 
house, late in the Autumn, 

“Mother will be overjoyed to see you,” 
said Alison, as we were all assembled in the 
parlor, a few moments before they left. Next 
Summer, I shall bring her up here, if she can 
bear the journey.”’ ‘ 

“Oh, I hope she can; and Uncle and Aunty , 
will be here at the same time.’’ 

“And now, Ethel, shall we go back to the 
old names, and the old relationship? Shall we 
be brother and sister once more ?”’ 

I glanced at Clyde; he was holding a small 
bouquet of geraniums for Nellie, who was tying 
it with a blue ribbon—her parting gift to him, 

He came towards us, and taking our hands, 
clasped them tightly together. ‘Brother and 
sister always,’’ he said, smilingly, and looking 
up in those glorious eyes I knew no shadow of 
jealousy would ever darken them again, 

A few minutes later brought the, farewell, 
those sedsons always full of acute pain to me; 
but Clyde and Alison’s good spirits kept up to 
the last moment. 

So we stood in the front door, and sent many 
kisses and prayers after them, as they rode 
away, until Nan’s crimson turban, and the blue 
plumes of Eddie’s cap were most conspicuous 
in the distance. 

“‘Marrie® boy and girl,’’ I murmured, as 
Clyde drew me into the house, ‘‘and they will 
never be more than this; how strange, and 
true it is, Clyde, that some people never out- 
grow their childhood.” 

‘Very strange, indeed, oh, sweetest of phi- 
losophers !’’ 

I looked up, at the tones, ‘Ah, I see what 
you’re thinking Clyde ; that somebody not very 
far off from you, will never outgrow her child- 
hood either.”’ 

He laughed ; ‘‘I shall not love her the less 
3 for keeping it, any way.’’ He paused a mo- 
ment, and then continued, ‘‘after all, Al is a 
$ good, a noble fellow, and despite his failings 

and want of discipline, his life will write out 
for himself a great many beautiful deeds; will, 
with all its discords, have many, very many 
§ harmonies.”” 
; And then I thought of a life that would be 
far fuller of beautiful deeds, and grander har- 
monies; and thinking this, I looked up in 
Clyde’s face and smiled, 

‘¢That smile was a compliment, Ethel ; what 
are you thinking about ?’’ 

‘Oh, several things. One of them was, that 
I shouldn’t have thought you’d ever have 
married me, Clyde Woolsey, and thus practi- 
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cally refuted your own words, ‘If there’s a 
man upon earth who receives my especial sym- 
pathy, it’s that poor, deluded individual who 
has had the honor of marrying an authoress.'”’ 

‘‘Kaves-droppers never hear any good of 
themselves, my dear, but whose words did you 
practically refute, when you married a man 
who had nothing but the ashes of his heart to 
offer you, whose love, and life, and poetry were 
all dead, whose great jewels were the past, 
whose joys were only memories, in short, who 
was a widower !’’ 

I cannot tell which laughed the louder. 
‘Well, lam cornered now, but I’ll be generous, 
and say, honestly, that of all men whom 
I ever knew, the one whose heart held the 
most freshness, the most romance, the most 
poetry, was a widower !”’ 

“And for that most flattering affidavit, I’ll 
say, in return, the most womanly woman I 
ever knew was a genius !”’ 

Do you know how sweet such words are, 
coming from the lips of one’s husband, reader. 

‘‘ Well, my dear, I guess we've compli- 
mented each other this morning about enough 
for two married people who’ve gotten beyond 

their honey-moon? But you’re looking sober 
again.’’ 

“No wonde® Clyde ; I’d gone fat beyond the 
time when I said those words, that afternoon, 
when I stood with Seth Robbins under the 
swamp willows, and he asked, ‘What sort of 
& woman are you going to make?’ My life 
only could answer that question ; I wonder how 
it has done it!” 

Clyde drew me down close, very close to his 
heart. ‘‘I’m satisfied,’ he said, in tones of 
triumphant fondness, ‘‘ with its answer, Ethel ; 
I’m satisfied |’’ 








The next month Aunt Ruth and Phil. came 
to the cottage. The latter was now in his 
eighteenth year, a slim, handsome sophomore, 
with the usual recklessness and love of fun 
which characterize that class of persons. 

He never would forgive Clyde for “ carrying 
me off,” he said, and he intended to punish 
him by passing every vacation with us, instead 
of giving them the light of his presence at the 
parsonage, it had grown so humdrum since I 
had gone. ‘ 

“For shame, Phil., to speak so disrespectep 
fully of your birth-place. Besides that, you 
couldn’t get along without Aunty’s apple-pies, 
and dough-nuts, (two things of which the 
young gentleman was extremely fond, ) you 
know you couldn’t.’’ 

vou, x.—15 











“Tm not so certain but I might even make 
that great sacrifice, The ttuth is, Ethel, I 
never held in exalted estimation the domestic 
capacities of authoresses, and f came here ex- 
pecting to find everything at sixes and sevens, 
with Clyde washing the dishes, and doing 
general housework in a check apron, But I’m 
happily disappointed.” 

‘It’s my opinion, Phil., replied Clyde, that 
authoresses’ domestic qualifications have been 
greatly maligned; and I speak excathedra you 
know. They can get up as good dinners, and 
keep as nice houses, as the rest of their sex.’’ 

I glanced at the gentle face opposite me, and 
thought how all the housekeeping qualities 
Clyde praised were owing to her long and 
patient cultivation. That afternoon, when 
my husband and Phil, had gone fishing, Aunt 
Ruth said to me, “Iam half tempted to be- 
lieve, my dear child, that your ‘dreams’ as 
Gerald and I used to call them, were true 
prophesies, after all.’ 

‘Tam very, very happy, Aunty.” 

‘And you have married your ideal ?”’ 

‘“ Yes.’’ 

“And found him faultless ?’’ 

‘*No, that can be said of no man; and if it 
were, I don’t think I should want to marry 
him ; the contrast would be so great. Clyde has 
his faults, and they are those indigenous to a 
temperament like his. He loves power. He 
might be obstinate, but it would never be the 
obstinacy of pettiness, or an illy governed tem; 
per; and a true woman can forgive some faults 
in a man whose faults are the faults of man- 
hood,”’ 

‘‘And you do not love him the less for these ?”” 

‘Love him the less! Do I love the sweet faces 
of the stars less, because the clouds sometimes 
hide them ?’? 

Here Aunt Ruth leaned down and kissed me, 
and her eyes were full of tears. 

‘Beside, that,”’ I continued, ‘if Clyde does 
like to have his own way, and see his wife 
yield to him rather more than would always 
meet the views of the woman’s rights advocates, 
there is no man on earth who more deeply rever- 
ences womanhood than he. I see now whence 
his old dislike to authoresses sprang, but he 
believes to-day that a woman may write a 
book, and have just as warm, and true, and 

foving a heart ; aye, and believes too, the very 
faculty in her which made the book may 
warm, and deepen, and enrich her affections.’’ 

‘*But you can influence him, my dear, like 
all other men, can’t you?” asked Aunt Ruth, 

with a little pardonable curiosity. 
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“Certainly Ican. But I could never scold 
or fret him into anything ; his will is stronger 
than mine, and then he has learned that grand 
lesson of life, self-discipline !’” 

. “But Dam sure he is. very impulsive.” 

‘+I could never love a man that wasn’t. But 
he.can control his impulses.” 

‘“Well, my dear, you used to have a very 
strong will of your own.” 

“TI know it, Aunty; but love generally 
makes the yielding very easy,’’ I said, throw- 
ing myself at her feet, and the soft hands 
‘smoothed my hair, just as they had done 
after my fits of ill-humor were over, in the old 
days. 

And we were both silent for awhile. When 
Clyde and Phil. returned, they found us sitting 
there ; there was a third person with them, 
and I sprang up, crying, “‘ Uncle Gerald! Uncle 
Gerald!’ 

Two days later, we had other guests, Mrs. 
Howard and her two daughters, who were in 
Boston, and came out to see us. 

The latter were beautiful girls, in the first 
blush of womanhood, and their advent was a, 
source of great pleasure to Philip; indeed I'am 
sure his memory carried back to old Yale the 
‘sweet face and merry laugh of Nettie Howard ; 
but sophomore memories are not usually very 
tenacious of pretty faces. Nettie has the 
heart of a child, yet. 

And now, reader, among the waning of 
these Summer days, I close up the history of 
the life I have written you, and there is little 
more that remains for me to say. 

My husband is not’ a: ridh;man; Ido not 
think hheever will be ;. I'am sure I do not care, 
for have I not the riches unspeakable, un- 
fathomable, of his love? 

Willie is with us, a noisy, 'miérry, mischiey- 
ous rogue, who is held résponsible for all do- 
mesti¢ contingencies, losses and imadyertences, 
bat whom we loye very dearly, notwithstand- 
ing. 

Clyde has ‘given: up: his.professional career, 


- or rather theepeople have compelled him to do 


this, for he canhot.now answer half the calls 


‘ for lectures which he receives. 


And very peacefully we live here, in,our cot- 


‘ tage home, while all around us-are the hills, 
and valleys, and singing waters of our beloved: 


New England, and-here, please God, we shall 


' die. 


And so living, I learn daily the old new les- 


' gon, that unalloyed happinessis not the portion 


of mortal, and never has been since the angels 











closed the bright gates of the garden of Eden 
on our father and mother. 

Sorrow, and pain, and disappointment must 
come to walk with us all, but one truth, whose 
grand significance overshadows all others, has 
the life I have lived and written taught me; 
THE RIGHTEOUS SHALL NOT LOSE THEIR REWARD | 

Oh, believe it, believe it, reader, this Right, 
taken to your heart, lived upto in the midst 
of struggle and temptation, will not fail you, 
when, at the last, heart,and strength do. 

So, ‘‘Loox Out,’ Look out, ye who walk 
through the valleys, amid the darkness and 
the thorns. 

**Look Out,” for through the.glass, darkly, 
ye shall catch the glimpses of the home prom- 
ised of the Father, with its green hills, its 
singing fountains, and its shady mansions, and 
almost hear “the morning bells of eternity,” 
as their notes roll triumphantly across the blue 
plains and the still rivers of Heaven. 

So take comfort and consolation, ye who 
bear through life the weary burden of needs 
and aspirations misapprehended and unful- 
filled, and ye too, oh, mighty company of wo- 
men, married in the sight of men, but not in 
the sight of angels, and all ye who walk in 
sorrow and suffering your appointed ways, 
take comfort, and be true, thro@&h all cost and 
sacrifice, tothe Right, for, ‘Though a sinner may 
do evil a hundred times, and his days be pro- 
longed, yet, surely, I know it shall be well with 
them that fear before God.”’ 

THE END. 


THE BIRD IN THE STORM. 
‘Tue rain was falling, the winds were calling, 
The clouds swept over the sky, 
When ’mid the alarm of darkness and storm, 
A shower of song swept by— 
Says the little wee bird: “’Tis I.” 





“Ah! is it not dreary, and are you not weary, 
Poor little wee bird?” I said ; 

“ How lonely and queer you must feel out here, 
Just under the tempest dread— 
Ah! birdie, you'll soon be dead !” 


” 


“ While the storm is ringing, is my time for singing, 
Says the little wee bird to me ; 

“Though the clouds be dim, yet I warble my hymn. 
And I die not, though cold it be ; 
For my name it is Hope,” says she. 


So the song itis gushing, and seems as if hushing 
The atmosphere, tempest-stirred ; 

Softly and clear it falls on the ear, 
Through clouds and through darkness heard— 
The song of the sweet wee bird! . 
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MANUFACTURE OF NEEDLES. 


Tue manufacture of needles in ancient times, 
or among uncivilized nations at the present day, 
exhibits a rude attempt to form, in bone, ivory, 
or bronze, an iustrument by which the sewing or 
stitching together of garments could be effected. 
The Esquimaux women, with their clumsy nee- 
dles of bone, and with thread formed of the 
sinews of the reindeer, or the swallow-pipeof a 
species of seal, split into different sizes, manage 
to sew and stitch together with considerable 
neatness their deerskin dresses and their water- 
tight boots and shoes. A rude kind of needle or 
bodkin, either of bone or ivory, has been found 
in British barrows; while needles of bronze, 
both for sewing and knitting, are preserved in 
museums, and are mentioned by Pliny as hav- 
ing been in use in his day. The introduction of 
tine steel needles, called ‘‘Spanish needles,” 
and their manufacture in England, in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, by Elias Crowse, a German, 
are chronicled by Stowe, who also states that, in 
Queen Mary’s time, ‘‘ a negro made fine Spanish 
needles in Cheapside, but would never teach his 
art to any.” After the death of this negro (who 
by another writer is called ‘‘ a native of India,” ) 
the art appears to have been lost sight of, but 
was again recovered in 1650 by Christopher 
Greening, who settled, with his three children, 
at Long Crendon, in Buckinghamshire. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the articles then 
called ‘‘fine steel needles’? were more than a 
rude approach to the form and perfection of 
needles at the present day. i 

The English needle-manufacture is carried on 
principally at Redditch, a picturesque village in 
Worcestershire, situated about fourteen miles 
from Birmingham. The circumstance of this 
village having become the seat of the manufac- 
ture is unaccounted for; no local traditions as- 
sign a cause forit; yet from this obscure place, 
in the midst of an agricultural district, a large 


portion of America, Europe, and of Great Bri- ; 


tain, is supplied with needles. 


There are about a dozen principal factories or 


needle-mills in Redditch, in which the various 
processes of the manufacture are carried on. 
These factories are, like most others, large, well- 
lighted buildings; supplied with steam or water 
power for giving motion to the wheels and ap- 
paratus concerned in the grinding and polishing 
of the needles. Many of the processes are, 
however, done by hand, and some of them at 
the cottages of the work-people-—pr which 
enchance the value of the raw material in a won- 
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derful degree, so that some of the finest needles 
are really “ worth their weight in-gold.”’ 

The raw material, as received from Birming- 
ham or Sheffield, consists of. soft, clean steel 
wire, in coils of various sizes and weights, and 
numbered to correspond with certain slits in a 
small steel plate, called a gauge. Of thesenum- 
bers, 1 represents a wire one-twenty-second of an 
inch in diameter, and:so on in diminishing pro- 
portion until 12 represents a wire one-hundredth 
ofaninch in diameter. The first process in the 
manufacture is totake the wires from a number 
of coils of equal diameter, and, collecting them 
in the hand, to insert them between the blades 
of a pair of shears, and so cut them into suc- 
cessive lengths, each length being suflicient to 
make two needles. The shears are fixed to the 
wall in the cutting room, and are pressed to- 
gether by the workman’s thigh: The number 
of pieces collected depends on the size of the 
wire: supposing the size No. 6 is being made, 
enough wire is uncoiled to cut up into 25,000 or 
80,000 pieces, each piece being about three 
inches long, or the length of two needles. The 
pieces are all more or less bent, from having 
been coiled,and they must be straightened before 
any other operation takes place. For this pur- 


pose, several thousand pieces are collected with- 

in two broad and heavy rings, and are thus 

placed on a shelf in the furnace, and heated to 
Fig. 1 















rednessi' They are then lifted out, and placed 
on an iron ‘plate, still retaining their position 
within the rings. A workman then takes what 
is called a smooth jfile, the form of which is 
shown in Fig. 1, and, placing the centre portion 
in the space between the rings, rubs or rolls the 
wires backwards and forwards until; by their 
(219) 
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friction against each other, they are effectually 
straightened. The noise resembles that of filing, 
butsoon changes fromagrating sound to a more 
subdued tone, which informs the workman that 
the necessary rubbing, as this process is called, 
has been effected. 

The next process is one which injuriously 
affects the health of the operatives, but which 
may be rendered less hurtful by the adoption of 
recent improvements. It consists in grinding 


~ 





Fig. 2 





POINTING THE WIRES. 
the two ends of the straightened wires’ upon 
small grit stones of from ten to twenty inches 
in diameter, according to the size of the needle. 
These grindstones are set in rapid motion, 
while a workman seated before each, takes a 
number of wires in his-left-hand, and spreads 
them out, keeping them parallel by placing the 
right hand upon them-in@ peculiar way, and at 
the same time moving it, -so-as to make all the 
wires rotate backwards and-forwards, in order 
that a perfect cone-or point-may be formed. 
Sometimes, a piece of.stont—teather, called a 
thumb-piece, is used in pressing the wires against 
the stone. Occasionally, he adjusts the poiuts, 
and also dips them in water to keep them cool ; 
for, when the points are in contact with the 
stone, the friction produces heat and a brilliant 
stream of sparks. The minute particles of grit 
and of steel which thus fly off into the air form 
a dust, which enters the workman’s lungs, and 
produces an affection of the breath, known as 
grinder’s asthma. This.disease, when aggrava- 
ted by intemperance, ‘as-is toe often the case, 
becomes early fatal, so thatthe man is old at 
thirty, and frequently dies at thirty-five or forty. 
Several ingenious inventions have been: con- 
trived to make his trade less hurtful; but in 





the great majority of instances the grinder 
refuses to adopt them, under the idea that his 
wages will be lowered if the risk is lessened.’ 
Thus, he voluntarily destroys his health for the 
sake of high wages, using no other precaution 
than a handkerchief tied over his mouth, and 
forgetting that. skiil of the kind he possesses 
would always meet with a fair reward, and that 
freedom from much pain and suffering would 
always result from the use of the means set 
before him. One of these means is afforded by 
amask for covering the mouth and nostrils, 
in which two or three layers of crape or 
muslin are stretched over a slight wooden 
frame, which is studded with magnets, 
These attract the particles of steel in the 
passage to the mouth, while the crape 
filters the air of particles of grit. As the 
mask becomes loaded with particles, it is 
necessary to take it off once or twice in the 
course of an hour, and give it a few gentle 
taps. This apparatus is tolerably effective, 
; and has been invented more than thirty 
years ; yet the grinders continue to reject 
it for the reason above named. Another 
piece of apparatus is the ventilating shaft 
leading from the grindstone through the 
wall of the grinding room into the open 
air. In this pipe, a strong current of air 
is generated by a fan, the effect of which is to 
draw away the particles of steel and grit from 
the grindstone as soon as they are formed, and 
convey them at once into the open air ; but this 
was also neglected. Itis, therefore, with sincere 
pleasure we record the humane conduct of the 
principal needle-manufacturers, who, seeing the 
workmen themselves thus suicidal in their 
conduct, have taken steps for doing them good 
against their will, and have introduced ventila- 
ting shafts for clearing the air of this pernicious 
dust. 

When the needle or pair of needles leaves the 
grinder, it is a straight piece of soft, dingy wire, 
pointed at each extremity ; the next process is 
the formation of two eyes in the centre. The 
eye of a needle consists of a small groove and a 
perforation ; and these must be formed by suc- 
cessive and cautious operations, that the wire be 
not damaged in the process. The grooves, and 
a small indentation at the spot intended for the 
hole, are first produced by the stamping 
machine; this is a bed of iron, containing the 
under half of a die or stamp, supported on a 
heavy block of stone. Above this is a hammer 
of about twelve pounds weight, containing the 
other half of the die, and capable of being 
raised by pressing a lever with the foot. The 
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workman, holding several wires or blank nee- 
dles, drops one at a time upon the iron bed, 
pushing it up against a piece of metal, so as to 
determine the length of the needle, then, 
raising the hammer with his foot, lets it fall 
with a smart blow. The tworaised faces of the 
die produce two opposite indentations on the 
wire, bulging out a portion of its substance. 
Although the stamper has to adjust and stamp 
each wire separately, yet he can operate upon 
two thousand wires, equivalent to four thousand 
needles, in the course of an hour. 

The task of piercing the eyes is committed to 
a number of boys, who work small hand-presses 
provided for that purpose. Spreading the wires 
out like a fan, the boy places one of them in a 
notch formed in a small iron slab (fig. 3), bring- 


Fig. 3. 





turned over, and the process repeated on the 
opposite side, that both sides of the eye may 
be alike. The eyes have next to be trimmed by 
another child, who inserts a punch in the eye, 
and while it is still sticking in it taps the needle 
on each side with a hammer, so that the eye 
assumes the shape of the punch. The needle is 
then taken between pincers, and the head rested 
in an angular groove cut in a piece of hard steel, 
when, with a single stroke of a small file on the 
two opposite sides of the head, the groove is 
formed; with a file, also, the head is rounded 
and smoothed. This finishes the shaping of the 
separate needles; but the forming of grooves and 
eyes in the double needle, as first described, is 





the most expeditious and economical method, 
and that which is generally adopted. Fig. 4 








Fig. 4 
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represents ; 1, the straight wire, pointed at both 
ends; 2, the same, flattened in the centre and 
grooved; 3, the same, with the eye perforated. 
The bur produced on each side of the eye in the 
process of stamping is filed off, not separately, 
but froma number at once, which are inge- 





ing the middle of the wire to the middle of the 
press. The upper arm of the press contains two 
steel points or cutters, of the exact size of the 
eye, which fall over corresponding holes in the 
die. The boy, holding his head close to his 
work, brings this arm down, and cuts or punches 


niously spitted on fine wires (fig. 5,) run 
through each line of eyes, with great rapidity, 





out the eye; as each wire is pierced, the boy 
shifts the fan of wires so as to bring a fresh wire 
under the punch. This is called eyeing the 
needles ; but in some cases it is done ina different 
manner. For some kind of needles, the wires, 
as soon as they are pointed at the two ends, are 
cut in the middle by means of the upright shears 
already noticed, and are then laid parallel to each 
other in small wooden boxes, and transferred to 
the head-flattener. This is a workman seated © 
at a table, with a cubical block of steel before 
him, on which he flattens the head of each wire 
separately, with a small hammer, holding the 
wires spread out in his left hand, and presenting 
them in rapid succession, so that each blow of 
the hammer flattens one needle. This blow also 
hardens the end of the wires; therefore, it is 
necessary to soften them by heating, and then 
slowly cooling, before they are given to the 
piercer, This is generally a child, who, placing 
the ends on a block of steel, applies the point 
of a small punch to each, and pierces the eye by 
asmart tap of the hammer ; the needles are then 
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by children. 
When the whole have been acted upon by a flat 
Fig. 5. 


file, the separation of the needles is effected, not 
separately, but by bending the whole line of 
needles backwards and forwards between the 
two spits, thus producing two separate rows of 
needles, each row spitted on a wire ; the points 


.of each row are then grasped in a kind of hand- 


vice, (fig. 6,) and the heads filed to their proper 
Fig. 6. 





shape. After passing through all these processes, 
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some of the needles have eee become without any distinction as to heads or points, 


bent; they are, therefore, sent to the so/t- 
straightener. This is generally a woman, who, 
placing a number of the needles (which are 
still in the soft state) on a flat steel plate, rolls 


by means of a smooth steel file, turned up at 
each end, so as to present a convex surface to 
the needles. Two or three turns of the file to 
each needle are sufficient to straighten it; and 
the woman can thus operate on a thousand nee- 
dles per hour. 

Still, however, the needles are far from 
complete, for they are black, dingy, and 
soft. In order to harden them, they are 
spread, by means of two little trowels, in 
a thickish layer, on narrow plates of iron, 
and placed on ashelf in the furnace ; when 
they have reached a red heat, they are 
taken out, and suddenly cooled by being 
plunged into cold water or oil. This makes 
them too hard and brittle for use; there- 
fore, they are next tempered, that is, when 
taken out of the water and dried, they 
are again heated, but not toso high a 
temperature, and are allowed to cool gradually. 
The method of heating is on an iron plate, 
with a fire beneath; and the needles are kept 
in constant motion, with small iron shovels, 
until a blue oxide forms upon them, when they 
are considered to be of the proper temper, and 
are instantly removed, In the process of hard- 
ening, some of the needles again become bent, 
so that the next process is, hard or hammer 
straightening, which is usually done at the 
homes of the work-peuple. “The needles are 
rolled by the finger on-a smooth steel slab to 
detect those which are bent and so do not roll 
truly ; se are picked out, and straightened 
by hammering on a small anvil. 

The needles, being hardened, have next to be 
scoured or cleaned ; this is effected principally 
by mutual attrition. They are made up into 
bundles of 40,000 or 50,000 in the following 
manner: A number of strings are laid across a 
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wooden tray, open at both ends ; (fig. 7,) upon 
Fig. 7. 
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these strings is placed a stout piece of canvass, 
and within the canvass the needles are arranged 
in heaps, in the direction of their length, but { 





2 
them backwards and forwards, one at a time, = 





5 A small quantity of emery, oil, and soft soap is 
sprinkled over them; and they are then rolled 
up ina bundle, and tied up temporarily. Aman 
then winds a piece of strong twine round the 
bundle, in a tolerably close coil, removing the 
string as he advances with the twine, and form- 
ing at length a compact bundle two or three feet 
long, and three or four inches thick. Whena 
number of such rolls haye been prepared, they 
are placed under scouring-machines, (fig. 8,) 


Fig. 8. 


which consist of troughs containing weighted 
slabs, under which the bundles of needles are 
moved backwards and forwards inthe same way 
as the rollers of acommon mangle. The rubbers 
work at the rate of twenty or thirty movements 
in a minute, pressing heavily on the rolls, and 
causing the needles to rnb over and over each 
other, so that, by constant friction, aided by 
emery, Oil, soft-soap, and polishing putty, during 
fifty or sixty hours, a bright surface is obtained. 
The rubbing is suspended every eight hours, to 
reuew the canvass, which becomes ‘worn 
through, and to add fresh polishing-putty and 
oil, the needles being also washed in soap and 
water on each occasion ; for the best needles, 
this process is carried on during seven or eight 
days in succession, and the aaa is often 
considerable. 

The bright and clean needles are next sent to 
the bright-shop, where they are shaken in long 
tin trays till they all lie parallel, then made up 
into long rows or heaps, and passed to.a little 
girl called the header, whose task it is to turn 
all the heads one way. Difficult as this may 
seem, where 40,000 or 50,000 needles are con- 
cerned, it is done with a degree of rapidity and 
ease which astonishes by its simplicity. The 


$ child has a piece of rag‘or soft leather wrapped 


round her forefinger; and, pressing it against 
the pile of needles, all the points which happen 
to lie that way run into the rag, and retain suf- 
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ficient hold to allow of her drawing the needles, 
in this way, out of the heap, and depositing 
them in a new pile, so that when the work is 
done, the needles form two large heaps, with the 
points lying in opposite directions. Broken or 
defective needles are rejected from these heaps, 
and the remainder are subjected to the delicate 
operation of having the sharp edges of the eye 
removed, which are so apt to cut the thread. 
This is called drilling; and, in order to its 
Fig. 9. 





DRILLING THE EYES. 
proper performance, the needles have again to 


be annealed about the eye. This is done by 
placing them on a steel plate, with their eyes 
projecting over its edge ; a red-hot plate is then 
cautiously brought near them, and when they 
assume a dark blue color, the proper temper is 
acquired. The drilling is performed by young 
women, seated at a bench opposite a window, 
and having each a small three-sided steel drill 


in rapid revolution before her. The driller, 
taking up a few needles, and spreading them 
out like a fan, brings them in succession under 
the action of the drill, Each eye is first coun- 
tersunk; that is, its sharp edge is bevelled off 
with the drill, so as to join the groove ina 
rounded instead of an angular manner. The 
rest of the eye is also drilled on both sides, 
and made perfectly smooth. This drilling, 
which is of modern invention, is a great im- 
provement in the manufacture, but it is almost 
painful to witness, from the peculiar constrained 
posture and rigid look of the persons employed 
on it, so necessary is it in this delicate opera- 
tion to prevent the least tremor or unsteadiness 
of hand. Gold-eyed needles are produced by 
dipping the head of the needle in ethercontain- 
ing gold in solution, which immediately attaches 
itself to the steel. This merely serves to in- 
crease the cost of the needle without adding to 
its utility. 

After the drilling, the needles have their 
points finished on a small and rapidly rotating 
hone-stone. They are then passed to the po- 
lisher, who polishes them on wheels of wood 
covered with buff leather and slightly smeared 
with polishing paste. They are then ready for 
papering, for which purpose they are counted 
into quarters of hundreds, folded up in blue 
paper, and labelled. These papers are then 
made up in bundles of 20 each, and these again 
into square packets, which may contain 20,000, 
40,000, or 60,000 needles. When intended for 
exportation, they are packed in soldered tin 
cases. The processes above described apply to 
the fine sorts of needles ; for the common kinds, 
several of the finishing operations are omitted. 
The number of needles manufactured in Red- 
ditch amounts to 70,000,000 per “— 
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BY HENRY WARD. 


Sweet is the breath of Summer flowers 
That floats along the gentle gale, 
While softly glide the golden hours, 


But not less sweet to kindred soul, 
The thoughts that glow with purest flame, 
Which Friendship writes, and love controls, 
Unblazoned by the trump of Fame. 


And Nature’s music charms the vale. | 


And such there are, kind Heaven be praised ; 
True-hearted children of the light, 

Who long the standard:high have raised, 
And thousands bless, while still they write. 


Ye favored few, in God be strong! 
Your pens like sunbeams brighter glow, 
Pour the full tide of rapturous song, 
And let the sparkling numbers flow ! 
Litchfield, Conn. July 24,1857. 





BERTHA TO HER CHILD. 


BY MINNIE MARY LEE. 


. a 


*Yxt though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 
The same fair form and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in Heaven's sweet climate, yet the same !” 
Bryant. 


Almost a year has glided by, 

My sweet child, since I saw thee die, 
And I have learned to live without 
The loving voice, and merry shout 

Of him of whom I oft had said 

I could not live if he were dead ! 

Alas ! I’ve learned the heart can bear 
How much of grief, how much of care! 
Can bear, and still the world not know 
How hard it throbs beneath its woe. 


I stand within the moonlight pale, 
And if my heart sends forth its wail, 
It is because I look upon 

Thy little grave, my darling son ; 

I think of all thou wert to me, 

The light to all my eye could see, 
The spirit to my every thought, 

The glory that with life was fraught, 
Till brain and heart go almost wild, 
To feel that thou art dead, my child. 


O, when I saw thy form so fair 
Convulsed with agony of pain, 

And felt how vain was wish or prayer, 
How human aid, alas, was vain ; 

Ah, when I saw thy feet must go 
From all the paths they’d trod below, 
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To tread alone, sweet child, alone, 

The shadowy vale, so dim, unknown, 

I thought, like mothers reft before, 
That I could live nor love no more ; 

I thought ’twould never cease, the pain 
That throbbed so in my burning brain ; 
That to my wild and bitter sorrow, 
Could never come & calm to-morrow. 


And yet thou liest still, my son, 

Thy day of labor briefly done ; 

Thy blue eye never more shall weep ; 

“ God gives to his beloved sleep.” 

Thou art my child, my sweet child now, 
Though Heaven’s soft breeze doth fan thy brow, 
Though thy white wings are soaring where 
Pure souls their angel plumage wear ; 
Thou art my child, my love, sweet love ; 
O, in the Heaven of bliss above 

My heart shall hold thee all its own, 

My soul shall know thee as I’ve known, 

A little child, with regal head 

As ever rested with the dead, 

With rounded cheek, most purely fair, 
With eye deep-fringed, and soft brown hair, 
With cherry lips, whose tenderness 

In words and kisses, oft did bless 

My thrilling, yearning heart with more 
Of joy than it had known before, 

The dimpled hands that used to twine 
Themselves so fondly into mine, 

The precious form that used to rest 

So lovingly upon my breast. 

O, in the Heaven of bliss above, 

He waits for me, this child of love! 
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THE LAND OF 


REST. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 





THERE is a land where beauty will not fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye ; 
Where true hearts will not sink nor be dismayed, 
And love will never die. 
Tell me, I fain would go, 
For I am burdened with a heavy woe ; 
The beautiful have left me all alone ; 
The true, the tender, from my path have gone ; 
And I am weak and fainting with despair ; 
Where is it? Tell me, where? 


Friend, thou must trust in Him who trod before 
The desolate paths of life ; 
(224) 


Must bear in meekness, as He meekly bore 
Sorrow, and toil, and strife. 

Think how the Son of God 

These thorny paths had trod ; 

Think how He longed to go, 

Yet tarried out for thee the appointed woe ; 

Think of His loneliness in places dim, 

When no man comforted nor cared for Him ; 

Think how He prayed, unaided and alone, 

In that dread agony, “ Thy will be done ;” 

Friend, do not thou despair, 

Christ, in His Heaven of heavens will hear thy 

prayer. 
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NO. 5.—THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


—_—— 


Visratine between two continents, back and } and the truly picturesque and pastoral habits 


forth, like a bird of passage, not in a round of 
loud-voiced enthusiasm, butina sort of dreamy, 
absorbed, and spell-bound devotion to the twin 
arts to which his life is consecrated; now 
loitering through the time-honored and fame- 
accepted galleries of Florence, and now linger- 
ing within the younger, but still grandly grow- 
ing walls of our own Philadelphia studios and 
academies—destined to become the honored 
repositories of the arts in this country ; now 
catching the fleeting thought that flies, and im- 
prisoning it at his easel, and now bursting 
forth in a delicious. harmony of song; or 
ruminating in some dim old aisle, or crumbled 
niche at Rome, communing with the mighty 
spirits of the past; or plodding with thoughtful 
mien along the slumbrous depths of his own 
Chester Valley, taking inspiration to his heart ; 
or meditating among books, with a wistful eye 
in the direction of the great fames; or delight- 
ing with his pleasant eloquence and genial 
humor the friends. who have been drawn 
towards him—throwing out a spell of sunshine 
whithersoever he goes, or bearing on the grace- 
ful smoothness of his numbers a welcome that 
must come back to him pleasantly—such is the 
gifted young artist-poet to whom we now direct 
the reader’s attention. 

The facts in the personal history of Mr. Read 
are so well known, or so easily accessible 
through the numerous biographical sketches 
with which he has been already honored, that, 
excepting for the direct purposes of our criti- 
cism, we shall pass them over. He was born 
on the twelfth of March, 1822, in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, in a region essentially 
calculated to produce on a young and sensitive 
mind like his an impression of rural beauty, 
and a fondness for pastoral habits that could 
hardly fail to influence all his future life. A 
dreamy, slumbrous quiet broods over the beau- 
tiful Chester Valley, in, the lovely Summer 
season peculiar to Pennsylvania, suggesting 








of its prosperous inhabitants, could leave but 
one impression on the growing boy’s imagina- 
tion. In 1837, on the death of his father, he 
went to Cincinnati, where he received his first 
inspiration in art in the studio of Clevenger, 
the sculptor. He had already acquired some 
proficiency, and was beginning to model so as 
to elicit the praises of his master, when the 
sister art of Painting attracted his attention, 
and wooed him entirely away from his first 
choice. Without a tutor, with little or no in- 
struction but such as his own perceptions and 
sympathies supplied, he yet evidenced in his 
very first effort that he had not mistaken the 
feeling in his art with which Nature had gifted 
him. His progress we have no need to trace. 
In 1842 and 1843, Mr. Read began to con- 
tribute several lyric pieces to the public jour- 
nals. Up to this time he had scarcely sounded 
the musical depths of harmony that lay so near 
the touch of his hand. We cannot tell ‘in 
what mirror his genius first saw the shadow of 
herself and became conscious of her endow- 
ments.”? Longfellow, who early made the ac- 
quaintance of the young artist and would-be- 
poet, in Boston, encouraged him with his 
characteristic generosity towards such aspi- 
rants, and this flattering notice partly persuaded 
him. ‘‘Henceforth one half his heart was 
given to poetry.”” A series of lyridf published 
in the Boston Courier, in 1843 and 1844, and 
copied by the press all over the country, first 


attracted particular attention to him; ‘‘ The 


Winnower,’’ ‘‘The Arise,’? and the ‘Swiss 
Street Singer ;’’ these pieces he has hardly ex- 
celled in any of his more mature efforts. In 
the Winter of 1846 and 1847, after he had 
permanently taken up his residence in Phila- 
delphia, he collected his fugitive pieces, in- 
cluding the Courier lyrics, into a volume, which 
was published. by a Boston house, with the 
simple title of ‘Poems.’’. In the following 
year he published in Philadelphia another col- 


peace, and happiness, and repose; and the ; lection under the name of ‘ Lays and Ballads.” 
fresh and luxuriant beauty of its natural ; This volume was enlarged year after year, in 
various editions, the accumulated work of the 
intervening time being added to each, until 
(225° 


seenery, with its undulating surface, its spark- 
ling streams and broad fields of waving grain, 
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PRE 


Q 
about three years ago, when thé final volume } fresh from the locality—the query which had 


was issued by Mr. Hart, of Philadelphia, in a 
style befitting its excellence—the rich and gor- 
geous livery of the annuals, with beautiful 
illustrations on steel, from designs by eminent 
artists. Besides a volume published in London 
in 1852, which was received with acclamations 
by the British press, headed by Coventry Pat- 
more, and another volume issued within a 
few months, also in London, entitled ‘Rural 
Poems,” which does not contain, however, any- 
thing but what has been already included in 
his Philadelphia publications, Mr. Read has 
also written three other volumes* which have 
added largely to his enduring reputation. 

A series of poems written in 1847 and 1848, 
and published anonymously in the old Phila- 
delphia Saturday Courier, over the signature 
of A Miner, hailing from ‘Hazel Dell, near 
Minersville, Pa.,’’ attracted a remarkable de- 
gree of attention from the readers of that then 
favorite journal. We well remember the in- 
terest that their regular weekly appearance 
created, the disappointment that was felt if, 
through any mishap, asingle week was suffered 
to go by without its ‘‘Hazel Dell Poem,” and 
the curiosity that was manifested in their au- 
thorship. Their extreme beauty threw a poeti- 
cal interest around Minersville, near which 
Hazel Dell was said to be, and Hazel Dell be- 
came a tuneful and a sacred grove. Number- 
less were the surmises and claims to their 
authorship. The initial poem of the series, 
beginning— 

“ From the early bells of morning, 
Till the evening chimes resound, 
In the busy world of labor, 
For my daily bread I'm bound, 
With_no hopes of more possessions 
THan six scanty feet of ground !” 
influenced many in the belief that their author 
was exactly what he represented himself to 
be—a miner,— 

“Burrowing, burrowing like the mole ;” 
while the grace and finish of every part of his 
work, and the genius which shone out from its 
foundation, seemed again to deny the idea that 
one possessing the limited opportunities of a 
common delver in the bosom of the earth could 
rise to the ennobling position of such a poet. 
Many appropriated the owner’s laurels. We 
remember putting the query to a gentleman 





* The New Pastoral ; I vol. 12 mo., New Edition, 
1856 : The House by the: Sea; 1 vol. 12 mo. 1856: 
Sylvia, or the Last. Shepherd; An Eclogue, and 
other Poems; 1 vol. 12 mo. 1857: Philadelphia, 
Parry & M’Millan, Publishers. 








been asked a thousand times before—and we 
were at once charmed with a graphic personal 
sketch of a young lawyer of Minersville, who, 
in confidence, had made the interesting confes- 
sion of authorship, and who, at that moment, 
was enjoying, on the strength of it, something 
of the popularity of a lion—in a very small 
way, of course. It was not for some years that 
Mr. Read was generally known as their author, 
Several of these poems were well received in 
England. When the London volume appeared, 
Eliza Cook, in an elaborate notice, especially 
considered the peculiar merits of the poem 
‘Hazel Dell,’? comparing it with the gems 
from Creswick’s pencil.in his happiest moods. 
‘* Winter Evening,’”’ one of the most charac- 
teristic poems in the series, is included among 
the miscellaneous pieces in Mr. Read’s last 
volume, ‘‘Sylvia, or the Last Shepherd.” 

The peculiar charm of Read’s poetry consists 
in the freshness and ever-varying phases of his 
landscapes : his little bits of scenery, as artists 
term them. His power over words for the 
purposes of Landscape Painting is remarkable. 
The same field he delights to adorn at his easel 
he beautifies as he ascends the Mount Parnas- 
sus, As we have already said, the rural life 
and picturesque loveliness of his native valley 
impressed with a delightful distinctness the 
early imagination of the boy, and he has never 
forgotten it. He is a true child of Nature. 
His sensibility to its changing phenomena, his 
intimacy with its varying features, his delight 
in its multitudinous life and never ceasing 
round of the seasons, he glories in, as a poet 
should, as the highest privileges—or among the 
highest—of his existence. Others, not poets, 
may say they love nature as well; but do they 
observe as closely? think as deeply? analyze, 
arrange, harmonize, rehearse, echo, epitomize, 
as thoroughly? Not merely certain mighty 
admonitions that are ordinarily observable— 
such for instance as the cloud flying athwart 
the face of the sky and gathering in frowning 
gorgeousness against the setting sun, the lond- 
toned voice of the awakening storm, the fearful 
ray of the noon-day sun that parches the last 
withering blade of vegetation, or the angry 
dash of water against the rock-ribbed shore, 
but the more unnoticed wonders of Nature’s 
mysterious power—the wayside flower, the in- 
visible gushing of the murmuring rill deep 
buried in some sylvan spot, the tremulous 
descant of the tiniest bird, the chirp of the 
insect in the lonely field, and even the un- 
heeded: grass that covers that field so won- 
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é 
drously—these, and a thousand more, fill up ; 
the measure of the true poet’s delights. We 
need not apply the tests to our author. With 
the love that he brings to his task he possesses 
in the fullest degree the power to interpret 
fairly and fully these various manifestations ; ; 
and not only so, but the gift, which essentially 
belongs to genius, so to wed them in his verse 
that while he sings he becomes in effect and 
reality the animate, voiceful incarnation of 
their inarticulate forms, uttering in language 
the words it is denied them to speak, and which 
they communicate to the general world in signs 
and sounds only. 

It cannot be said that Buchanan Read be- 
longs to any school of poetry. The influence 
of one and another of his idols, it is true, gives 
apassing fragrance to his pages, but the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of his verse are mod- 
elled upon no examples. But with all this we 
cannot discern that there is any one quality 
peculiar to Mr. Read, and which is at once 
recognizable as his, as there is to Longfellow, 
or Poe, or Whittier. His individuality is not 
so compact; the scope of his mind, though it 
embraces no wider a range, is divided and par- 
celled out into separate and distinct. parts, 
each luxuriating in a freshness and a beauty 
altogether its own. We are not certain that 
this is a recommendation. It is not established 
upon any significant precedent, for ‘ali truly 
great poets have left their aroma so decided 
and distinct as to leave no doubt of its identity. 

In his development of the imaginative ele- : 
ment, however, we can easily trace a pecu- 
liarity which, by its subtleness, its logical sym- 
pathy, and rich, rolling harmoniousness, con- 
nects the man almost instinctively with his 
verse. His imagination is rich—not-as sensu- 
ous as that of Keats, nor as indolent as that of 
Coleridge, nor yet as scornful and seusitive as 
that of Shelley—yet is it tender, and sweet, 
and ethereal, as the lay of the lark in the 
clouds. It is active, and exhibits itself in the 
whole body of his verse; is subtle, and unre- 
stricted in its range, and—though we say it in 
the face of a generally preconceived denial— 
distinct, creative, and powerful. Though 
strength is not the predominating characteristic 
of this quality in Read, as-« reference to his 
verse assures us, it is evident that no author 
more certainly possesses the genuine vigor, the ; 
“inherent glow,” the power—though it lurks i 

“ Hidden in the flowery branches,” 
that will permit of its exercise at will. He 
does not effect vehemence where it is not re- 
quired. A non-existent solidity of purpose, 











or the general absence of the more violent 
emotions from his impulses and feelings, can- 


‘not excite him into an unwarranted enthusiasm ; 


although, to a certain degree, he is enthusiastic 
in all he writes. But it is the exact degree 
that the occasion, whatever it be, requires, 
and springs from his intense devotion to his 
art. Sound and sense, in most accordant har- 
mony, musically commingle in his numbers; 
only, as his subjects generally are chosen from 
the quieter and humbler: impulses, so are the 
fancies and sympathies which he unfolds in 
them of the tenderest nature. But when his 
lyre is touched by the stormier feelings, how 
regally does he control its sway. In the battle 
piece of ‘‘ Linden Lane,’’ in ‘‘The Bards,’ in 
numerous passages in ‘‘ The House by the Sea,”’ 
in “The Alchemist’s Daughter,’’ in ‘“Chris- 
tine,’’ etc., his utterances are of the most ner- 
vous character. How sonorous are these ex- 
quisite lines from the well known poem of 
‘The Bards ”’ :—- 
“Old Homer’s song, in mighty undulations, 
Comes surging, ceaseless, up the oblivious main.” 


“T hear the Iron Norsman’s numbers ringing 
Through frozen Norway, like a herald’s horn.” 


“ And Dante’s deep and solemn river rolling 
Through groves of midnight pine.” 


“ The world-wide Shakspeare, the imperial Spenser, 
Whose shafts of song o’ertop the angel’s seats.”’ 


“ And iron-handed Whittier, when he wildly 
The fiery falchion wields.” 


And the following, from ‘‘A Windy Night ;’ 
though in classing this fragment among Read’s 
purely imaginative pieces we must be under- 
stood as doing so with a wide qualification :— 


“ Over the roof 

How the stormy tempests swell - 
And make the vane 
On the spire complain ; 

They heave at the steeple with might and main, 
And burst and sweep 
Into the belfry, on the bell ! 

They smite tt so hard, and they smite it so well, 
That the sexton tosses his arms in sleep 

And dreams he is ringing a funeral knell.” 


A similar fancy, though of a quieter nature, 
is included in ‘‘The Awakening Year :’’>— 


‘The lazy wheel that hung so dry 
Above the idle stream, 
Whirls wildly in the misty dark, 
And through the miller’s dream.” 


Vehemence again, and vividness, and Imagi- 
nation in her full regalness—from ‘‘ Christine :” 
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“And anon, far reaching Westward, with its weight 
of burning atr, 
Lay an old and desolate ocean, with a dead and 
glassy stare.” 

Distinct, most fearfully distinct, is that cou- 
plet. We gaze upon the sea, not as in a vision, 
but face to face. The centuried ocean, without 
a sail, without a bird, or a note, or a sign of 
life; without so much as the heavy monotone 
of its waters; with a burdensome, oppressive 
atmosphere weighing down upon it, and spread- 
ing outwardly over everything, like sin and 
misery; only while they are active the for- 
saken waters gaze upward with lifeless features 
—through eyeless sockets—with a cold, glassy 
stare. What beholder can look upon such a 
picture without fear. Desolation is the most 
melancholy of earthly things, and all its terri- 
ble suggestions are concentrated in that image. 
And when we consider that our poet transfers 
this passionate semblance to human feelings, 
and makes the future life of a being that “‘ far- 
reaching, Westward, desolate sea,’? we under- 
stand the true and beautiful office of Imagina- 
tion, and how mighty indeed is the genuine 
superscription of Genius. 

The sea is again introduced, for the effect of 
dreariness, in ‘‘The Sculptor’s Last Hour :’’>— 


“He thought he heard, yet knew not why, 
His hopes, like boding birds, go by! 
And felt his heart weigh ceaselessly 
Down, like the friendless dead at sea.” 

Observe how the emphasis is carried from 
the third line into the word ‘*‘ Down,” at the 
beginning of the fourth. The sea again, in an 
equally gloomy mood, in the piece descriptive 
of a deserted quay :— 

“ The old, old sea, as one in tears, 
Comes murmuring with its foamy lips, 
And knocking at the vacant piers, 
Calls for its long-lost multitude of ships.” 

“The Deserted Road” is beautifully imagi- 

native :— 
“Ancient road, that wind’st deserted 
Through the level of the vale, 
Sweeping toward the crowded market 
Like a stream without a sail.” 
The same conceit is carried further :— 
“ Standing by thee, I look backward, 
And, as in the light of dreams, 
See the years descend and vanish, 
Lake thy whitely-tented teams.” 

How vividly the old effete Conestogas loom 
up in that line! ‘A Deserted Farm’’ belongs 
to a similar mood, and is characteristic :— 

‘t The elms were old, and gnarled, and bent— 

The fields, untilled, were choked with weeds, 


; 
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Where every year the thistles sent 
Wider and wider their winged seeds. 


Farther and farther the nettle and dock 
Went colonizing o'er the plain, 

Growing each season a plenteous stock 
Of burrs to protect their wide domain.” ~ 


Again :— 
“ How the tunnelling fox looked out of his hole 
Like one who notes tf the skies are clear.” 


Intent on other purposes, and caring nothing 
for the skies, he notes them not, yet is daringly 
compared with one who does. Further :— 

“The quail, dike a cow-boy calling his herds 

Whistled, to tell that his heart was blithe.” 

The adaptation of natural images to human 
passions, is remarkably fine throughout this 
poem, 

In the serenade, ‘The Arise,’’ one of his 
earliest. poems, there is an exquisite blending 
of tenderness and delicacy with that fidelity to 
Nature, that suitableness in his choice of allu- 
sions, in which we have shown he so greatly 
excels. Observe the appropriateness of the 
images on this quatrain. It will bear the most 
critical analysis :— 

“ The linden, Zhe a lover, stands 
And taps against thy window-pane ;— 
The willow with its slender hands 
Is harping on the silver rain.” 


But this language of outward Nature applied 
to human feeling, is more fully and elegantly 
illustrated in “‘The Closing Scene,” than in 
any other of his poems. It is too well known 
to require here more than the repetition of one 
or two of its most exquisite images :— 


“All sights were mellow, and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed farther, and the streams sang low, 
Asin adream the distant woodman hewed 
His Winter log with many a muffled blow. 


* * * * * * 


“And like a star slow drowning in the light, 
The village church-vane seemed to pale and faint. 


“The sentinel cock upon the hillside crew— 
Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before— 
Silent till some replying warder blew 
His alien horn, and then was heard no more.” 


This ‘‘alien horn’’ is thoroughly in keeping 
with the epithet a little further on, wherein he 
characterizes the busy swallows as ‘‘the noisy 
masons of the eaves.’’ So also the “ gusty sor- 
row,” in ‘A morning, but noSun.” And the 
sound of the bell, in the same poem, that 
‘falls blurr’d and distant through the shower.” 
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And the “‘ shuddering breezes ” when awakened And this one more, from ‘Sylvia, or the Last 


by the report of a gun, in “Linden Lane.” 
And lastly, the ‘‘Summer’s sultry wing,”’ in the 
new volume, ‘*Sylvia.’”? The foregone conclu- 
sion is seen at a glance. Whole narratives are 
condensed in a single word, and one well-chosen 
circumstance or event, by its geniality, or a 
certain representative quality which it pos- 
sesses, is made to take the place of a number. 
This is imagination in a high degree; and 
Read’s poetry is profuse in it. 

Next to this, in an enumeration of Mr. Read’s 
qualities, is a certain peculiar exercise of Fancy, 
in which he evidently delights. A butter- 
fly he designates as a “‘ dear, transient spirit of 
the fields :’’ a dead canary as a ‘‘little heap of 
yellow dust:” the gaudy ‘‘yellow-jacket” as 
a spiteful dandy, ‘‘ bedecked in livery of golden 
lace :’’ fire, as a maniac— 

“ Thrusting out his glowing arms 
Through the windows of his cell :’— 


and music, from a lady’s lyre, as an answering 
bird— 
“ Suddenly leaping from out the strings.” 

This beautiful conceit occurs in ‘‘ The House 
by the Sea,”’ which ‘is overflowing with Fancy 
in its every form, from the most. sportive-like 
to the most serious and grotesque. 

Read this brace of similes, from the little 
poem of ‘‘ The Summer Shower ;”— 
“ But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 

Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and 

tall.” 


“Adown the white highway, like cavalry ficet, 
It dashes the dust with numberless feet.” 
And this sweet fancy, from ‘‘A Butterfly in the 
City :’— 
“T bless the fresh and flowery light 
Thou bringest to the town, 
But tremble lest the hot turmoil 
Have power to weigh thee down.” 
And this, from ‘‘ Winter Evening,’’ one of the 
Hazel Dell poems :— 
‘The icicles hang 
On the front of the falls, 
Like mute horns of silver 
On shadowy walls; 
Horns that the wild huntsman, 
Spring, shall awake, 
Down flinging the loud blast 
Towards river and lake.” 


And this, from Endymion’’—Fancy almost 

absorbed in Imagination, if not quite :— 

“Lo! there he slept, and all his flock, at will, 
Went, star-like, down the meadow’s azure mist.” 





Shepherd :’’?— 
“Then sings the robin, he who wears 
A sunset memory on his breast, 
Pouring his vesper hymns and prayers 

To the red shrine of the West.” 
And yet this more lengthy extract, in which 
nearly every quality of Mr. Read’s muse is in- 
cluded, commingling in the most delightful 
harmony, from ‘‘ The New Pastoral.” It gives 
as fair an average of our poet’s powers as any- 
thing we have quoted. We cannot mar it by 
displacing a single word :— ; 


“ Now bloom the orchards, and the noisy bees 
Sing like a wind among the snowy limbs ; 
The occupants of neighboring garden hives 
Are there in full communities to mine 
The odorous El Dorado ; and the wasp, 
Dropping his long legs, like a flying crane, 
Lights on the flowers, and with his ready sting 
Threats the intruder; there the bumble-bee 
Comes booming, and, departs with laden thighs; 
The yellow-jacket, small, and full of spite, 
Bedecked in livery of golden lace, 
Comes with the fretful arrogance of one 
Who plays the master, though himself the slave; 
And over all, the tyrant of the hour, 
The king bird hovers, darting on his prey, 
And takes the ventured argosy of sweets, 
Then boasts his conquest on the adjacent branch, 
Where, like a pirate hauled against the wind, 
He waits another sail.” 

Mr. Read has had the rare fortune to meet 
an appreciative public in his countrymen, ever 
since his first appearance at their bar. From 
the first he has been lauded, and to-day he 
stands among them, side by side with the old- 
est, the most honored and revered of American 
poets. The beautiful sentiment in the last 
stanza of ‘The Bards,’ betraying the reach 
and earnest direction of his best sympathies— 

“T were content could I but be a flower 
Up at the feet of these-——” 
he has seen more, far more than realized. 
Content to be a flower, he has nursed his 
powers thoroughly while yet in growth, and a 
nobler stature than he envied is the result. 

We must protest against the numerous misera- 
ble portraits of him that have been published. 
That in ‘‘Graham’s Magazine,’’ for February, 
1853, is a. wretched caricature. That in the 
‘‘ Philadelphia Saturday Courier,”’ for April 
8th, 1848, while it preserves the general ex- 
pression, is but little better. 





STEAM. 


How rew of the present generation who sail 
in our luxurious steamers, or sweep. with 
almost lightning velocity through mountain 
gorges and over far-reaching prairies, think of 
the men whose genius gave the first impulse to 
an improvement that is revolutionizing the 
world—of Fitch, Fulton and Evans! In this 
number of the Home Magazine we give three 
drawings, representing the earliest application 
of steam to boats and carriages. No one can 
look at these rade attempts, and think of the 
men who made them, without emotion. They 
were in advance of their time, and, consequent, 
martyrs. Very sad it is to read over their histo- 
ries—to note their ardent confidence, and crush- 
ing disappointments as first experiments failed, 
and friends coldly receded; leaving them alone 
and powerless. Watson, in his “‘ Annals of 


Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, in the Olden 
Time,’’* has a very interesting chapter on 
steamboats, from which we make a few extracts 
touching these men: 

‘In the year 1788, the bosom of the Dela- 


ware was first ruffled by a steamboat. The 
projector, at that early day, was John Fitch, a 
watch and clock maker by profession. He first 
conceived the design in 1785; and being but 
poor in purse, and rather limited in education, 
a multitude of difficulties, which he did not 
sufficiently foresee, occurred to render abortive 
every effort of his most persevering mind to 
construct and float a steamboat, called the Per- 
severance. 

‘Applying to Congress for assistance, he was 
refused, and then, without success, offered 
his invention to the Spanish Government for 
the purpose of navigating the Mississippi. He 
at last succeeded in forming a company, by the 
aid of whose funds he launched his first rude 
effort as a steamboat, in the year 1788. The 
idea of wheels had not occurred to Mr. Fitch ; 
but paddles, working in a frame, were used in 
place of them. The crude ideas which he en- 
tertained, and the want of experience, sub- 
jected this unfortunate man to difficulties of 
the most humbling. character., Regarded by 
many as a mere visionary, his project was dis- 
couraged by those whose want of all motive 


* A new and handsome edition of this most 
interesting work has pete been published by 
‘Hiijah Thomas, No. 5 N, Sixth Street. It is a per- 


fect mine of curious and valuable information. 
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{ for such a course rendered their opposition 
more barbarous, while those whose station in 
life placed it in their power to assist him, 
looked coldly on, barely listening to his eluci- 
dations, and receiving them with an indiffer. 
ence that chilled him to the heart. By a per- 
severance as’ unwearied as it was unrewarded, 
his darling project was at length sufficiently 
matured, and a steamboat was seen floating at 
the wharves of Philadelphia, more than fifty 
years ago. So far, his success amid the most 
mortifying discouragements, had been suf- 
ficient to prove the merit of the scheme. But a 
reverse awaited him, as discouraging as it was 
unexpected. The boat performed a trip to 
Burlington, a distance of twenty miles, when, 
as she was rounding at the wharf, her boiler 
burst. The next tide floated her back to the 
city, where, after great difficulty, a new boiler 





was procured. In October, 1788, she again 
performed her trip to Burlington. The boat 
not only went to Burlington, but to Trenton, 
returning the same day, and moving at the 
rate of eight miles an hour. It is true, she 
could hardly perform a trip without something 
breaking ; not from any error in Fitch’s de- 
signs or conceptions, but, at that time our 
mechanics were very ordinary, and it wasim- 
possible to have machinery so new and com- 
plex made with exactness and competent skill. 
It was on this account that Fitch was obliged 
to abandon the great invention, on which the 
public looked coldly. From these failures, and 
because what is now so easy then seemed to be 
impracticable, the boat was laid up as useless, 
and rotted silently and unnoticed in the docks 
of Kensington. Her remains rest on the South 
side of Cohocksink creek, imbedded in the 
present wharf of Taylor’s board yard. 

‘*Fitch became more embarrassed by his credi- 
tors than ever; and, after producing five manu- 
script volumes, which he deposited in the 
Philadelphia Library, to be opened thirty years 
after his death, he died in Kentucky, in 1798. 
Such was the unfortunate termination of this 
early-conceived project of the steamboat. Fitch 
was, no doubt, an original inventor of the 
steamboat ; he was certainly the first who ever 
applied steam to the propulsion of vessels in 
America. Though it was reserved to Fulton to 
advance its application to a degree of perfec- 
tion which has made his name immortal, yet 
to the unfortunate Fitch belungs the honor of 
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completing and navigating the first American 
steamboat. 

‘‘ His five manuscript volumes were opened 
about thirteen years ago. Although they ex- 
hibit him as an unschooled man, yet they indi- 
cate the possession of a strong mind, of much 
mechanical ingenuity. He describes his many 
difficulties and disappointments with a degree 
of feeling which cannot fail to win the sympa- 
thy of every reader, causing him to wonder 
and regret that so much time and talent should 
have been so unprofitably devoted. Though 
the project failed—and failed only for want of 
funds—yet he never for a moment doubted its 
practicability. He tells us that in less than a 
century we shall see our Western rivers swarm- 
ing with steamboats ; and that his darling wish 
is to be buried on the margin of the romantic 
Ohio, where the song of the boatman may 
sometimes penetrate into the stillness of his 
everlasting resting place, and the music of the 
steam engine echo over the sod that shelters 
him forever ! 

‘Tn one of his journals, there is this touch- 
ing and prophetic sentiment: ‘The day will 
come when some more powerful man will get 
fame and riches from my invention; but no- 
body will believe that poor John Fitch can do 
any thing worthy of attention !’ 

“The truth is, that Fitch, like Robert Mor- 
ris, lived thirty or forty years too soon; they 
were ahead of the condition of their country. 
Those great projects of improvements, which 
we now see consummated, were beyond the 
means of the country to execute, and were 
therefore thought visionary and extravagant. 
Public opinion has since become better in- 
structed, and the increase of wealth has ena- 
bled us to do what was then thought impossible. 

‘“‘T derive these facts from J. Fitch’s MS. 
books in the Philadelphia Library, to wit: On 
the 27th of September, 1785, he gave his model 








the Summer of that year, for her last time. 
There were many intervals, in the preceding 
times, in which she was laid by to make re- 
pairs and alterations, and many accidents to 
overcome and to rectify, all tending to show 
the first difficulties in a new enterprise, and 
displaying at once his indomitable persever- 
ance and patience. On the 19th of March, 1791, 
he signs his articles in behalf of the company, 
with Aaron Vail, the American Consul in 
France, the terms not expressed ; but he speaks 
of his dissatisfaction therewith, and his fears 
of some intended injustice to himself. 

“On page 296, in my MS. Annals, in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, is a picture 
of his first boat, as he invented her in the year 
1786, showing the propelling paddles on the 
side. He afterwards quite altered its appear- 
ance, by placing the paddles behind the stern, 
He thus spoke of his first scheme, saying ‘It is 
in several parts similar to the late improved 
engines in Europe, though there are some altera- 
tions. Our cylinder is to be horizontal, and 
the steam to work with equal force at each 
end. The mode to procure a vacuum is, I 
believe, entirely new, as is also the method of 
letting the water into it, and throwing it off 
against the atmosphere without any friction. 
The engine is placed about one-third from the 
stern, and both the action and reaction turn 
the wheel the same way. The engine is a 
twelve inch cylinder, and will move a clear 
force of 11 or 12 cwt. after the frictions are dé- 
ducted, and this force acts against a wheel of 
eighteen inches’ diameter.’ ”’ 
ee ee ee ee 

‘*Much of our steam invention we owe to 
our citizen, Oliver Evans He even understood 
the application of it to wagons—now claimed 
as so exclusively British. As early as 1787, 
the Legislature of Maryland granted him its ex- 


3 clusive use for fourteen years, and in 1781 he 


and description to the Philosophical Society— ; publicly stated he could, by steam, drive 
which fact is also recorded on their minutes, $ wagons, mills, &c. Finally, he published his 
and without proceedings or comment. On the ¢ bet of 3000 dollars, engaging ‘to make a 
Ist of May, 1787, he first got his boat and S carriage to run upon a level road against the 
works so far completed as to make his boat $ swiftest horse to be found,’—none took him 
perform an excursion, to the satisfaction of the § up! and Latrobe, as a man of science, pro- 
company then on board. On the 12th of Octo- : nounced the idea chimerical; others said the 
ber, 1788, she again made an excursion, with é motion would be too slow to be era rt » 

many eminent citizens on board, who much $00 bee Lemiocm * 
admired at their sense of its satisfactory opera- § ‘An elderly gentleman, of solieanaie 
tion, In that Winter he left the concern, and communicates that he knew very well both 


made some journeys Southward. He after- } John Fitch and Robert Fulton. The latter was, 


wards again joined the company, and got the 
boat to go well, on the 12th of April, 1790. 
She again made a satisfactory demonstration in 


about the year.1770, and for several years, his 
schoolmate, in the town of Lancaster. His 
mother was & widow of limited circumstances. 
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‘Thad (he said) a brother who was fond of 
painting. The war of the Revolution, which 
prevailed at that period, made it difficult to 
obtain materials from abroad, and the arts 
were at a low ebb in the country. My brother, 
consequently, prepared and mixed colors for 
himself, and these he usually displayed on 
muscle shells. His cast-off brushes and shells 
fell to my lot, some of ‘which I occasionally 
carried in my pocket to school. Fulton saw 
and craved a part. He pressed his suit with so 
much earnestness, that I could not refuse to 
divide my treasure with him ; and in fact, he 
soon, from this beginning, so shamed my per- 
formances, by the superiority of his own, that 
it ended in my voluntarily surrendering to 
him the entire heirship to all that came into 
my possession. Henceforth his book was ne- 
glected, and he was often severely chastised 
by the schoolmaster, for his inattention and 
disobedience. His friends removed him to 
Philadelphia, where he was apprenticed to a 
silversmith, but his mind was not in his trade. 
He found his way to London, and placed him- 
self under the patronage of his celebrated 
countryman, West. 

‘While Robert Fulton was thus engaged in 
London, John Fitch, a clockmaker and silver- 
smith, was contriving schemes in Philadelphia 
for the propulsion of boats by steam. He con- 
ducted his mysterious operations at a projec- 
tion on the shore of the Delaware, at Kensing- 
ton, which, among the wise and prudent of the 
neighborhood, the scorners of magicians and 
their dark works, soon acquired the ominous 
and fearful title of Conjurer’s Point. I often 
witnessed the performance of his boat, 1788, 
*89 and ’90. It was propelled by five paddles 
over the stern, and constantly getting out of 
order. I saw it when it was returning from a 
trip to Burlington, from whence it was said to 
have arrived in little more than two hours. 
When coming to, off Kensington, some part of 
the machinery broke, and I never saw it in 
motion afterwards. I believe it was his last 
effort. He had, up to that period, been patron- 
ized by a few stout-hearted individuals, who 
had subscribed a small capital in shares of, I 
think, £6, Pennsylvania currency, or 16 dol- 
lars each; but this last disaster so staggered 
their faith, and unstrung their nerves, that 
they never again had the hardihood to make 
other contributions. Indeed, they had already 
rendered themselves the subjects of ridicule 
and derision, for their temerity and presump- 
tion, in giving countenance, as they said, to 
this wild projector, and madman. The com- 























pany thereupon gave up the ghost—the boat 
went to pieces—and Fitch became bankrupt 
and broken-hearted. Often have I seen him 
stalking about like a troubled spectre, with 
down-cast eye, and lowering countenance, his 
coarse soiled linen peeping through the elbows 
of a tattered garment. During the days of 
his aspiring hopes, two mechanics were of 
sufficient daring to work forhim. Aye, and 
they suffered in purse for their confidence, 
These were Peter Brown, ship-smith, and John 
Wilson, boat-builder, both of Kensington.— 
They were worthy, benevolent men, well known 
to the writer, and much esteemed in the city. 
Towards Fitch, in particular, they ever ex- 
tended the kindest sympathy. While he lived, 
therefore, he was in the habit of calling almost 
daily at their work-shops, to while away time, 
to talk over his misfortunes, and to rail at 
the ingratitude and cold neglect of an unfeel- 
ing, spiritless world. From Wilson I derived 
the following anecdote: Fitch called to see 
him as usual; Brown happened to be present. 
Fitch mounted his hobby, and became unusu- 
ally eloquent in the praise of steam, and of 
the benefits which mankind were destined to 
derive from its use in propelling boats. They 
listened, of course, without faith, but not with- 
out interest, to this animated appeal; but it 
failed to rouse them to give any future support 
to schemes by which they had already suffered. 
After indulging himself for some time, in this 
never-failing topic of deep excitement, he con- 
cluded with these memorable words: ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, although I shall not live to see the 
time, you will, when steamboats will be pre- 
ferred to all other means of conveyance, and 
especially for passengers; and they will be 
particularly useful in the navigation of the 
river Mississippi.’ He then retired ; on which 
Brown, turning to Wilson, exclaimed, in a tone 
of deep sympathy, ‘ Poor fellow! what a pity 
he is crazy.’’? 

‘Tt is curious to observe that both Fitch 
and Fulton should have been originally silver- 
smiths. In 1785, Robert Fulton is found in the 
Philadelphia Directory of that year set down as 
a miniature painter, at the corner of Secand 
and Walnut streets.” 

* * ” * * * * * aa 

“Oliver Evans, a blacksmith of Philadelphia, 
(for steam power seems to have run most in 
the heads of the smiths,) certainly foresaw 
the power which could be made effective from 
the use of steam ; but when he made his asser- 
tions the public would not credit his report, 
and many actually believed that it was the 
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ravings of an over-excited mind. ‘More than 
twenty years ago,’ says the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, in 1835, ‘we published his 
assertions as hereinafter written and signed by 
his name, and yet none then gave him any 
credence—not even the Legislatures of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, to which he applied 
for countenance and support, gave him any 
patronage, and he died neglected and poor! 
But what he then so confidently asserted is 
now matter of true history.’ I give his pub- 
lished declarations, to wit : 

“¢The time will come, when people will 
travel in stages moved by steam-engines, at 
fifteen to twenty miles an hour !’ 

*6A carriage will leave Washington in the 
morning, breakfast at Baltimore, dine at Phila- 
delphia, and sup at New York, on the same 
day !* 

‘* Railways will be laid, of wood or iron, or 3 
on smooth paths of broken stones, or gravel, to | 








travel as well by night as day.’ 

6A steam-engine will drive a carriage 180 
miles in twelve hours, or engines will drive 
boats ten or twelve miles an hour; and hun- 
dreds of boats will so run upon the Mississippi, 
and other waters, as prophesied. thirty years 
ago; but the velocity of boats can never be 
made to equal those of carriages upon rails, 
because the resistance in water is 800 times 
more than that in air.’ 

‘* ¢ Postority will not be able to discover why 
the Legislature or Congress did not grant the 
inventor such protection as might have ena- 
bled him to put in operation these great im- 
provements sooner, he having asked neither 
money nor monopoly of any existing thing.’ 

“OntveR Evays.’’* 

“0. Evans was first induced to notice the 

powerful expansion of vapor, by applying his 





heated iron with a hammer stroke to the spittle 
he could cast upon his anvil; and also ty 
heating the butt end of a musket barrel in his 3 
fire, filled with confined water. He had thought 3 
of all these things in embryo as early as the 
period of the Revolution, and yet he and his 
suggestions passed for years unpatronized! 
Such is the too frequent fate of new and import- 
ant improvements. It is in general for more 
fortunate men in after years to reap the har- 


Conn., about the year 1798, made and propelled 
through the streets of that city a steam locomotive, 
which he then said would in future be the means of 
e was not credited, 
died soon after, and all then went for nothing. 


vot. x.—16 


propelling the mail stages, &c. 


*Apollos Kingsley,a young man of Hartford, 


vest of such minds as Evans’, Fitch’s, and Ful- 
ton’s, 

‘‘In 1827 there were but two railroads, and 
short ones too, viz., one at Mauch Chunk and 
at Quincy, and now they are everywhere. 

‘Oliver Evans not finding any one willing to 
promote his views for a steam-wagon, bethought 
himself to apply his power more profitably to 
mills for grinding grain, plaster of Paris, Xc., 
and procured his patent accordingly. 

“‘In 1804, he applied his power to a machine 
for cleansing docks, and for that object con- 
structed a large flat or scow, with a steam- 
engine; and sucha one having been ordered 
by the Board of Health, he conceived that it 
presented him with a fine occasion for showing 
the public that his engine could propel both 
land and water carriages. He therefore set his 
scow, asif it were a car, upon wheels; and 
although it was only set upon wooden axles, 
and bore a weight equal to 200 barrels of flour, 
he actually conveyed the whole from his work- 
shop, along the streets of Philadelphia, out to 
the Schuylkill river, with great facility. Hav- 
ing then launched it into the river, he applied 
paddle-wheels in the stern, and thereby pro- 
pelled it down that river like a steamboat, and 
then up the Delaware to the City, to the place 
of delivery.* This, it should be observed, was 
three years before Fulton started his first boat, 
the Clermont, on North river, in 1807. This 
was a sufficient demonstration, as he conceived, 
of what he had asserted, that he could makea 
carriage to go by steam upon a level road, 
equal to the swiftest horse ; and upon this con- 
fidence he offered his bet of 3000 dollars, with 
none to take him up! About this time he also 
labored much to induce proprietors of turn 
pikes to introduce steam-carriages upon their 
roads ; but none followed his counsels, although 
he pledged himself to construct them steam- 
carriages which should run upon a railway, or 
level road, at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
At the same time he published his principles 
of applying the same power to the propelling 
of boats on water and against currents.”’ 


* See Oliver Evans’ car among engravings. 


Critics.—I must confess that the critics are 
a race of scholars I am very little acquainted 
with, having always esteemed them but like 
brokers, who, having no stock of their own, 
set up a trade with that of other men; 
raking into slight wounds where they find any, 
or scratching till they make some where there 
were none before. Sir Wittiam TempPte. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“I pEcLARE, Aunt Hetty, I never will marry 
John Landon—never in the world ; my mind’s made 
up now;” with which emphatic declaration the 
young lady threw herself down in her Uncle Ben’s 

. great easy chair, and commenced patting her feet 
on the carpet with that nervous, restless manner, 
which plainly indicated she was laboring under vio- 
lent emotions. 

“Why what has happened now, Mary ?” asked, in 
@ sympathizing, regretful tone, the pleasant-faced 
woman who sat by the window, engaged in the very 
wifely occupation of mending her husband’s linen 
coat sleeve. 

“Well, you see, Aunt Hetty,” (rocking violently 
back and forward) “John has just taken upon himself 
to control all my movements, until it’s become per- 
fectly intolerable; no woman of any spirit would 
stand this. I really believe his majesty thinks I 
ought not to go out of the house without saying 
‘By your leave, sir,’ like a scared school girl.” 

“There, dear, don’t get so disturbed,” chimed in 
the soothing voice of Aunt Hetty. “I’m very sorry 
anything unpleasant should have occurred, for though 
John has his faults, I know he is a noble-hearted 

. fellow.” 

* Well, I don’t think he’s acted very noble to me, 
any how, this morning. To think of his presuming 
to reprimand me, because I went out to the Rock 
with Charles Randall night before last. I really 
hadn’t any intention of going, when I called on 
Grace and found them about starting for the walk, 
but I was too provoked to tell John this. Some- 
body, it seems, who saw us, was good enough to ac- 
quaint him with the faet, as well as to joke him 
pretty strongly about my ‘ flirting propensities,’ and 
to modestly hint he’d better secure so volatile a sub- 

_ ject as soon as possible.” 

“Well, you can understand, my dear, how very 
irritating such remarks would be to a lover of John’s 
temperament, and ought to make allowance for 
what he said under their influence.” 

“T have made allowance for his temper until I’m 

. ashamed of myself; and he grows worse all the time. 
The truth is, he’s a tyrant, and wants to domincer 
over me, but he’ll find, at last, he’s reckoned without 
his hostess. What a life I should lead as his wife! 
Why, he wouldn’t be willing I should look at a man, 
or one should look at me; and you know Aunt 
Hetty, it isn’t in my nature to bear injustice. We 
should be in hot water from morning till night.” 

“Do you remember, Mary, what you read to me 

: the other day, from Grace Lee? ‘A man isn’t worth 


much, who isn’t worth forgiving once, freely, gener-- 


ously, und above all, silently.’ John Landon is, I 
grant, exacting and irritable, but his heart is warmer, 
(234) 
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deeper, and truer, than one man's in a thousand, 
and he loves you with all its strength and fervor, 
For the sake of this, you should forgive a grcat deal.” 

“We can't ‘forgive and forget’ where there’s no 
repentance ; and John, with his pride, would sooner 
have his tongue cut out, than acknowledge he had 
done wrong. No, I’ve just come to the conclusion 
that our engagement must be broken.” 

“ Mary Led 

“Yes I have, Aunty,” (very rapid, and vehe.- 
mently.) “After what passed between us this morn- 
ing, we can never be any more to each other. He 
must get some woman who will put up with his 
temper and tyranny better than I can. I'll just 
send back the ring, and the guitar, and the books 
he has given me, and so ‘off with the old love, I'l 
be on with a new,'” hummed the young girl, with 
an indifference so great that an acute observer 
would have seen at once, it was assumed. Mary 
Lynch left the room. 

Now you'know, or ought to, reader, that people 
are often a great deal better, or a great deal worse 
than their words, and Mary Lynch was just now, 
the former. She was a proud, warm-hearted, im- 
pulsive girl of twenty-two, with o great many fine 
qualities, and a good many serious faults. Like 
Valencia St. Just, she was a person to admire, and 
pity, and love, all at once; but unlike her, she was 
not beautiful ; I never could think her even pretty. 
Her complexion was not remarkably fair, and her 
hazel eyes were good enough in their way, but by 
no means brilliant or dazzling, though they did 
sparkle when she talked. 

Her mouth was large, and tolerably well shaped, 
and I really think her hair and teeth were her finest 
points. But I am sure very few beautiful faces 
ever had so many admirers as Mary Lynch. There 
was acharm about it that everybody felt, though 
nobody could define. There was a kind of myste- 
rious magnetism, and fascination about her. Her 
quick, restless, but always graceful figure, was in- 
variably a centre of social attraction, and she was 
a great favorite with gentlemen, and knew it, and 
was quite too vain of it too. Mary had lost her 
parents in her early youth, and her three brothers 
were very fond of, and always indulged their only 
sister; but the child’s moral nature had had little 
judicious training, and there must have been con- 
siderable inherent good in her character, that shé 
was not quite spoiled. 

A year before Mary's elder brothers had zone to 
California, and she came up to Medfield to resic 
with her aunt, a sensible, Christian woman, whose 
example and teaching did Mary more good thar 
all she had seen or heard before. Mrs. Platt wa 
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the wife of a Connecticut farmer, greatly her lym- 
phatic husband’s superior in all respects. They had 
lost both their children, several years before Mary 
came to them, and this had thrown a great shadow 
over Mrs. Platt’s life; but you would hardly have 
guessed it, looking in her face. 

Mrs. Platt saw with her usual discernment, that 
opposition, or even advice, would avail nothing at 
this juncture, and concluded, with a sigh, that she 
could only leave “ things to take their own course.” 

She felt that Mary loved John Landon as she 
would never love living man again, and that a dis- 
solution of their engagement would be a life-long 
misery to both. But she knew him well, for Squire 
Landon’s house was only half a mile from her own, 
and his son and Mrs. Platt had been friends from 
the time he used to stop at the garden gate on his 
way to school, for the cake and fruit he was sure to 

receive there. 

He had had rather a stormy courtship, for John 
was exacting, and exclusive, and Mary was quite 
proud of displaying her power over others, and 
exciting his jealousy, which was very easily aroused. 
Sometimes he would be unjust, and certainly was 
not sufficiently considerate of his betrothed’s pecu- 
liar temperament and temptations. 

But he loved her: away down in the secrets and 
silences of his great, manly soul, slept the brooding 
tenderness that flashed up sometimes, through the 
pique and petty jealousies and harsh discords that 
had marked the time of their engagement. 

And Mary loved him, with the unspeakable depth 
and fervor, and self-sacrifice of her early woman- 
hood; but this morning there had been harsh 
accusations, and angry retorts on the side of these 
two, who would have laid down their lives for each 
other, and they had separated in a state of mutual 
pride and anger, which prophesied little peace for 
their future. 

“ Hang it,” muttered the young merchant to him- 
self, as he galloped violently through the woods, 
half an hour after his interview with his betrothed. 
«I wish I'd never seen that girl; I’m simply 
making a fool of myself by sticking to her, with 
her tempers, and caprices, and coquetries. I've a 
good mind to hunt up some other woman, it don’t 
matter much whom, and court and marry her be- 
fore another moon’s waned. And what would you 
gain by it, if you did, John Landon?” Uncon- 
sciously the young man slackened his rein, and rode 
meditatively along the narrow road, while all around 
him were the soft, “mystic utterances of leaves,” 
and the sweet fragrance of the Summer woods, and 
the robins’ song fluttering down from the thick, 
thick tree boughs. 

And riding along thus, in the coolness, and among 
the soft voices of the forest, John Landon felt that 
only with Mary Lynch could there be any light, 
or joy to his life. Storms, and discords, and heart 
burnings there might, at times, be with her, but 
without her a life barren, solitary, and dead. 
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** Please sir, there’s a boy down stairs, wants to 
see you a minute, Mr. Landon.” 

The young man was just finishing a letter to his 
partner, when Betty knocked at the door with this 
message. His parents were both absent, which was 
an unprecedented occurrence when John was at 
home, as he was located at Boston; but they had 
that morning received information of the alarming 
illness of the Squire’s brother, and the gentleman 
and his wife had immediately set out for the home 
of the former. 

John paused to fold and direct his letter, and . 
then went down stairs. Mr. Platt’s farm-boy stood 
in the hall, with a guitar case on one side of him, a 
package of books on the chair, and a letter in his 
hand. 

“Please sir,” he said, “Miss Mary sent these 
things, and this letter up to you. She said there 
was to be no answer,” and making an awkward 
movement with his head, intended for a bow, which 
his auditor was certainly in no mood for observing 
critically, the boy took his leave. . 

John Landon stood a moment, like one suddenly 
stunned. He gazed vacantly at the guitar case, (his 
gift to Mary,) and at the pile of books. Then the 
truth began to creep, like so many hissing, scathing 
tongues of fire, through his heart, and brain. 

He went slowly up stairs, with his lips tightly 
crushed together, and the veins working and swell- 
ing on his forehead. 

He studied the delicate, steady hand-writing that 
he knew so well, on the outside of the letter, as 
though he wanted a little time to strengthen him- 
self, before he opened it, and then he broke the seal. 

So ran the letter: 

Mr. Lanpon, 
Dear Sir : 

After our interview yesterday morning, I 
am convinced that the relations which we have occu- 
pied towards each other should at once be annulled. 
We could never be happy in any closer ones, and it 
will be for your good as well as my own, that the 
past should be buried by both of us. I return your 
gifts, and be assured I shall always entertain for 
you a high degree of esteem. Hoping you may, at 
some future time, form an engagement with some 
other woman, better suited to your tastes and 
character, 

I remain, 
Your exceeding well wisher, 
Mary Lyncu. 





" 





Oh, Mary! Mary! what pangs of sharp agony— 
what a night of sleepless suffering had tbose cool, 
indifferent words cost you; ay, with what a life 
of suffering must you pay for them. Alas! how is 
Pride the sorest enemy of all, and how the angels 
must pity us, reading day by day the things we are 
writing for the judgment! 


“Tom, bring the horse out, in quick time, I want 
to ride him.” 
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It might have been an hour after John Landon 
had received Mury’s letter, that the old gardener 
was suddenly startled in the midst of a turnip-bed 
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he was weeding, by these words. He looked up at 
the young man’s peremptory tone, for “Tom and the 
boy,” as the old man always called him, were on 
terms of intimacy which quite ignored the rela- 
tions existing between them, of master and servant. 

“ Mr. Landon,” he said, shaking his head, “ your 
father has taken both the horses, there’s none in the 
stable, except the young one, which I haven’t taken 
much pains to break in yet, and she shies and 
kicks so, it aint safe for any man to ride her.” 

“No matter, Tom! I’m in a hurry, have her out 
and [ll manage her.” 

“You can’t do it my boy! She’ll be sure to throw 
you, and like as not you'll be brought home with a 
broken neck.” 

“Tom, you hear my orders.” 

John Landon could be dignified when it was 
necessary. The old gardener did not demur any 
longer, but as he plodded gravely towards the barn, 
he marvelled greatly what could have come over 
the boy. 

“See here, Mother,” said Uncle Ben Platt, as he 
thrust his huge person into the sitting room, where 
his wife and niece were seated, the one sewing, as 
usual, by the window, and the other playing vehe- 
mently all sorts of lively tunes, at the piano, which 
her brother had sent her from New York. “See 
here, Mother,” repeated the farmer, wiping his red 
face with his pocket handkerchief, “ you're wanted 
right off, at Squire Landon’s.” 

“Who wants me, Benjamin,” asked his wife, put- 
ting down her sewing, and looking upin a good 
deal of surprise. 

“Why an accident’s happened,” and he glanced 
toward Mary, who had turned round sharply, with 
a face that visibly lost color at these words. 

Uncle Ben did not know of the dissolution of his 
niece’s engagement, and though he was one of the 
kindest-hearted men in the world, he had not the 
least particle of finesse in his nature. 

So he stood there twisting his red silk handker- 
chief awkwardly around his brown fingers, debating 
in his own mind how he should break the news to 
her, and increasing the alarms of his auditors every 
moment. 

“Do tell us, Uncle Ben, what has happened, 
quick,” cried the impetuous voice of Mary. 

“Why you see,’ commenced the old man, with 
visible agitation, “ the Squire and his wife are gone 
to Springfield, and John must mount a young 
horse Tom had’nt more than broken in. Well, he 
rode her, they say, like one possessed, and she took 
fright on the road to Darron; and, and ——” 

“Oh! Uncle, Uncle, tell me, is John Landon 
dead,” cried his niece, springing to his side, and if 
he were, his face could not be whiter than her own 
at that moment. 

“Well, they aint decided yet. Don’t look so 
scared, Mary, we'll hope for the best. He was 
picked up by some men who saw him fall.” 

“Oh! Aunty Aunty, I did it,” cried the terrified 
girl this great agony breaking through all her 
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pride and self-will. ‘I would have died for him, 
and now [ have killed him,” and with a wild shriek 
she clasped her hands over her head, as though this 
terrible thought had upset her reason. 

“ Mary, my dear child, don’t, don’t give way so, 
you must look to God now,” said Mrs. Platt, as she 
drew her white shivering niece to her bosom, hardly 
less white herself; und then remembering that life 
or death might hang upon her presence at the 
Squire’s, she whispered to her husband, “ don’t leave 
her, Benjamin, until I return,” and burried out of 
the house. 

Mrs. Platt found, on reaching the Squire’s, the 
three domestics gathered around the prostrate form 
of the young merchant, which precluded their ren- 
dering him any essential aid, or even discovering 
whether he still lived. The two men who discovered 
him had galloped off for a physician, but both the 
Mayfield doctors were absent, and one had to be 
procured from the nearest town. 

John Landon lay on the lounge, his dark, thick 
hair matted about his white, rigid face, and Mrs. 
Platt’s heart fell, as her eyes rested upon this, ana 
for a moment the conviction came over her with 
terrible force, that this was all that remained of 
John Landon. But she was an active, energetic 
woman, and in three minutes she was applying some 
‘trong restorative through his lips, while the ser- 
vants were rubbing his hands and feet, under her 
directions. 

‘“‘ There, his muscles twitched then, did’nt vou see, 
ma'am,” sobbed Betty, through her tears. “ Yes, I 
see, thank God, he is alive,” and Mrs. Platt’s joy, 
though less demonstrative, was deeper. 

“John, John, are you dead,” the voice wound 
through the open door in a wild tremulous ery, and 
looking up, Mrs. Platt saw her niece, as she stag-. 
gered into the room without bonnet or shawl, her 
eyes glaring with the light of incipient insanity. 

Right up to the couch where John lay, fast as her 
trembling limbs could carry her, the girl rushed. 
She bent over him, and unconscious of the gazers 
on, parted with her soft fingers the dark hair from 
his forehead. “Only look up at me John, and say 
you are not dead,” continued the sweet, plaintive 
voice, that brought fresh tears toall eyes. “I would 
have died for you, and now something away down 
in my heart is whispering I am your murderer. 
Wake up John, and say I am not, and I will never 
get angry again; I will ask your pardon on my 
knees, and be your gentle, loving, tender Mary all 
the days of my life.” 

And she drew her arms around his neck, and put 
her pale face tohis. This was, after all, the terrible 
discipline she needed, cleaning its way down remorse- 
lessly through the pride, and stubborness, and sin 
of her nature to the great fountains of tenderness, 
that lay deep and pure in her woman’s heart. 

There was a slight movement of the young man’s 
limbs, a gasping breath, and then he opened his 
eyes, and stared bewilderedly about him. 

Poor Mary, her hands fell from his, and a quick 
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sob palpitated through her lips, and then they broke } entering the gate, and thought to herself that the 
together tears and sobs, that cooled her heart and } young man had the best of physicians with him 


brain. 

John Landon heard her. Something of restored 
consciousness came at last into his eyes. “ What 
does it mean,” he faintly whispered to Mrs. Platt. 

“We all thought you were dead, my dear boy,” 
said Aunt Hetty, “and now we can’t help crying as 
hard for joy as we did for sorrow.” His eyes set- 
tled upon Mary, and Mrs. Platt saw that remem- 
brance was growing npon him. 

At last he drew his arm around her neck, and 
whispered, “‘don’t cry, Mary,” but she only sobbed 
the harder. 

“T guess we'll leave him now,” said the judicious 
Aunt Hetty to the domestics, and just as she 
reached the door, she met her husband, his rubi- 
cund face unusually elongated with an expression 
of deep anxiety: ‘‘ Have you seen her, Hetty,” he 
asked, eagerly rubbing the perspiration from his 
forehead. “ She sent me into the kitchen to bring 
her a glass o’ water, and when I came back she'd 
gone, and I’ve hunted everywhere for her. The 
way & woman can run when she sets out, is truly 
amazin ;” Uncle Ben added this last piece of oracular 
wisdom with a solemn shake of the head. 

“Well, she’s here, father, and John is better.” 
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now. 

“We have both been very foolish, Mary. I sup- 
pose we needed all this to show each our hearts to 
the other,” said John Landon, as he lay pillowed 
upon the lounge, late that day, while through the 
open window before him beat the waves of setting 
sunlight, crimson and gold; I at least have learned 
to-day how very precious you are to me, how little 
life would be without you,—and you; oh, after all, 
you do love me Mary.” 

She sat there fanning him with one hand, while 
his other clasped her’s very tightly, and the dying 
light burned up through her rich, shadowy hair, 
making it more beautiful than ever. 

“No,” answered Mary, with a playful toss of her 
head, “ I don’t love you a bit, only I didn’t want 
you to die, you know ;” but her eyes and her smile 
flatly contradicted her words, and she leaned over 
and pressed her lips very tenderly to the forehead 
of John Landon. 

He held her face there a moment. “No, thank 
God,” he said, “I did not die, and at last there is 
understanding and peace between us, Mary.” 

“Thank God, at last,” murmured Mary ear- 
nestly. And the words went out softly from her 


Mrs. Platt stopped short, for she saw the doctor $ lips, as the sunbeams did from her hair. 
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“Quire a dish full of raw eggs,” said Mr. Ellery, { expresses it, he “can’t eat what is not fit to eat.” 


as he turned the third one from its shell into hisegg- 
eup. The remarks were made in no ill-humored 
tone. His face wore no sour, no fault-finding expres- 
sion. Nevertheless, his poor wife, who had daily 
boiled eggs for him during twenty years, and always 
by the minute-hand, had never heard the expression 
once in all that time, “ My dear, these eggs are just 
right.” 

Daily had Mrs. Ellery varied, and daily did the 
objections vary. “ You forgot your eggs this morn- 
ing, didn’t you?” Next morning, “Your eggs are 
pretty soft, but they’ll do.” Morning after, “ Bet- 
ter save these eggs for bullets,” and thus the poor 
woman never pleased. Still he could manage to dis- 
pose of two, or three, or four, at a breakfast, very 
well. 

Misfortune never came alone, and Mr. Ellery’s 
eggs were not his only mishaps. His shirts never fit 
right about the shoulders. The bosoms are stiff as 


a board or limsy asa handkerchief. His meals are 
always a little too early or a little too late, and the 
room is for ever too hot or too cold. 

But we were not intending to follow the poor man 
through all his trials; we have only to do with the 
eggs. Mr. E. is not anepicure or a gormandizer; he 
is only at his own table a Jittle particular ; or, as he 





From home he can relish whatever is placed before 
him, and is ever deemed a most pleasant guest. 
Perhaps, should the truth come out, it would appear 
that Mr. Ellery has fallen into a habit of home fault- 
finding, a sort of domestic criticism ; and from this 
unconscious habit, his wife, the labor of whose life 
it is to please him, is doomed to perpetual disap 
pointment. 

Mr. Ellery is an upright man. He values himself 
on being a good husband. A man of purer morals 
never lived. Down, away down in the bottom of 
his heart, his wife occupies a warm place. But it is 
so far down as to be matter of faith, not of sight, 
Mrs. Ellery was naturally social. Her young days 
overflowed with cheerfulness and chat. In her fa- 
ther’s house, if she cooked anything, “ Why, Bes- 
sie, what toast you make! give me another slice. 
And these eggs! it is something to have fresh eggs 
at this season, and it is more still to have a daugh- 
ter that can cook them just right.” 

Bessie has faded young, as American women are 
wont todo. Her brown curly hair has given place 
to many a silvery thread, and her silent meals give 
few intimations of the gleesome board that Bessie 


Wolcott gladdened in her girlhood. 
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WartLey Bancrort was, in the general accep- 
tation of the term, a kind-hearted man. His feel- 
ings were easily reached, and these gave, usually, a 
ready impulse to his actions, But quick feeling 
has, in most cases, a two-fold range, warming now 
into kindly emotion, and now burning with .sudden 
anger. Your so-called kind-hearted men are often 
betrayed into cruel words, and even cruel actions 
But there is this merit about them; when the heat 
of passion subsides they repent, and sometimes seek 
to heal where they have wounded. 

Such a man was Hartley Bancroft. While the 
current of events ran smoothly along, the surface 
of his life reflected the unvarying sunshine, but a 
very little obstruction sufficed to ripple the waters, 
and then their aspect darkened. 

One day Mr. Bancroft was sitting at his desk, 
with a pile of checks and bills before him, the sum 
of which he was taking preparatory to a deposit in 
Bank. It was late in the day for him to be figuring 
up his account; but he had unusually heavy pay- 
ments to make, and the amount necessary to lift his 
notes had been obtained with difficulty. Mr. Ban- 
croft felt both hurried and worried, as his quick, 
nervous movements showed. 

Just at this inauspicious moment a man entered 
the store, and walked quickly back to where Mr. 
Bancroft was sitting. 

“ Good-day, Mr. Cartwright !” 

There was not a very cordial tone in the voice of 
Mr. Bancroft, although the other was a customer 
who had bought of his goods freely. 

“Good-day !”” There was an embarrassed air 
about Mr. Cartwright. 

“What can I do for you?” It was only a form 
of speech on the part of Bancroft, or rather a new 
form of saying, ‘‘ Don’t ask me for anything.” 

Now it happened that Mr. Cartwright was, on 
that day, in a very “ tight place,” as itis called. It 
was two o'clock, and all of his efforts to get the full 
amount of money he needed had failed. Several 
notes had matured, and among them one of seven 
hundred dollars given to Mr. Bancroft. All but 
this he had succeeded in lifting; and now, fright- 
ened at the aspect of things, he had come very 
reluctantly to his creditor, whom he only knew as a 
kind-hearted man, to state the extremity of his case, 
and ask a check for the amount of his note, as a tem- 
porary loan. 

“T am short seven hundred dollars. Can you 
help me ?” 

“No !? was the answer, made in an emphatic tone, 
and with a knitting of the brows. 

Mr. Bancroft noticed that his words seemed to 
stagger the applicant for money; he also noticed 
that he grew pale, and had a look of singular dis- 
tress. But Mr. Bancroft was too much excited and 
annoyed for these things to have upon him at the 
time any right influence. 
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“Then,” said Mr. Cartwright, “you will have 
to withdraw my note from the Bank. I cannot 
lift it.” ‘ 

“T shall do no such thing,” angrily replied Mr. 
Bancroft. ‘Take up your notes as I take up mine.” 

“Thave failed in all my efforts to get money; 
and if you do not withdraw this note, it will be pro- 
tested.” Mr. Cartwright said this very deliberately, 
and in a firm tone of voice, yet with a face like 
ashes. 

“Very well,” was the unyielding answer, “ let it 
be protested, then. If you can bear the operation, 
I think I can.” 

Coldly, almost sneeringly, were these cruel words 
said. Mr. Cartwright urged his case no further, but 
turned away and went from the store of his unyield- 
ing creditor. Scarcely had he passed into the 
street, before the better nature of Mr. Bancroft rose 
into ascendancy, and he repented of his unkindness. 

“ William !” he called to a clerk. 

The young man came instantly. 

‘Make this deposit, William; and at the same 
time withdraw Mr. Cartwright’s note, due to-day. 
Money's hard to get just now, and he is burdened 
with heavy payments. We must give him a help- 
ing hand. The merchant spoke kindly, not fret- 
fully. The clerk departed with the Bank-book and 
a check of sufficient amount to lift the notes that 
were due. Mr. Bancroft remained sitting at his 
desk, and from his attitude and the aspect of his 
countenance, it was plain that self-approval was not 
the pleasant state of mind in which he was indulg- 
ing. The veil of a momentary angry excitement 
was removed, and now, plainly before the eyes of his 
mind, stood his humble and distressed debtor, toward 
whom not a single impulse of kind feeling had 
stirred. He tried to find a refuge from self-upbraid- 
ing in the fact that he had done all his debtor 
asked—the note was withdrawn. 

“ Yes,” said a voice within him ; “ you have cast 
a bone, with curses, into the face of a beggar !” 

Mr. Bancroft started up hurriedly from his desk, 
walked the length of his store, returned, and sat 
down again. A long, deep sigh parted his lips. 

“ What could have possessed me that I so far for- 
got both duty and kindness? I would give twice 
seven hundred dollars to recall this act, were it 
possible to do so.” 

Drawing a sheet of paper before him, Mr. Ban- 
croft took up a pen and wrote— 

Mr. Epwarp CARTWRIGHT : 

“My Dear Sir :—I have withdrawn your note. 
Forgive my rough kindness. I was worried about 
money matters, and had but just made up my own 
Bank account. Weare not always proof against 
petty annoyances. They sometimes disturb more 
than larger things. Come in to-morrow, and we 
will arrange for a renewal of the note, if you desire 
it, making the time to suit yourself.” 


Mr. Bancroft signed this apologetic letter, and 
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despatched it forthwith. He felt more comfortable 
after that. Still, he suffered some pain from having 
given pain, and no little humiliation for the unamia- 
ble weakness he had manifested. 

“Did you see Mr. Cartwright?” he inquired of 
the lad who had taken the note. 

“No, Sir; he wasn’t there,” was answered. 

“ You left my note ?” 

“Yes, Sir.’ The boy looked agitated. He stood 
a moment, as if waiting for further questions, and 
then said— 

“They were just driving him away in a car- 
riage.” 

‘What !” Mr. Bancroft turned pale. 

“They said he had broken a blood-vessel.” 


Mr. Bancroft started to his feet with an exclama- 


tion of mingled surprise and pain. 

“There was blood on the floor.” 

Mr. Bancroft groaned aloud. After reflecting for 
a moment, he took his hat and went out hurriedly. 
A walk of five minutes brought him to the store of 
Mr. Cartwright. 

“What was the cause of this?” he asked of one 
of the clerks. “Did he fall? or was he lifting 
anything ?” 

“No,” was answered. “He was sitting at his 
desk, resting his head upon his hands, when I heard 
him call in a quick voice, and turning round I saw 
the blood flowing from his mouth.” 

“ Had any thing disturbed him ?” asked Mr. Ban- 
croft. 

“Money has been hard to get during the past 
week,” the clerk answered, “and Mr. Cartwright’s 
payments were unusually large. There is one note 
not lifted yet, and it is a few minutes of three 
o'clock.” The clerk pointed to a Bank notice lying 
on Mr. Cartwright’s desk. 

Mr. Bancroft leaned over, and saw that it was a 
notice of the note due to him. 

“That is withdrawn from Bank,” said he. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” replied the clerk. “I 
think it was your note that didthe harm. He had 
taken up the others and went out two hours ago, 
after having been all the morning on the street, to 
try and get the sum required to lift this one; but 
he failed; and the consequences were more than 
he had strength to look at calmly. He is a just 
man, and a kind-hearted man, Mr. Bancroft. We 
who live with him can bear that testimony.” 

Mr. Bancroft stood nearly motionless for a long 
time. 

“ Where does Mr. Cartwright live?” he inquired, 
at length. 

“At number ——Fifteenth Street.” 

To the dwelling of Mr. Cartwright he went in all 
naste. He found every thing there to confirm his 
worst apprehensions. The hemorrhage had been 
very profuse. Already so large a quantity of blood 
had been lost that the sick man was reduced to a 
state of insensibility, and still the bleeding con- 

tinued. The family were, of course, in the deepest 
distress. He saw Mrs. Cartwright for a moment, 
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and in that moment the impression of her white, 
grief-stricken face was transferred to a page in 
memory’s book that no after event could dim or 
obliterate. A beautiful daughter, just on the verge 
of womanhood, glided past him once, and her face 
of terror remained to haunt him for life. He saw 
the physician, and to his inquiries received no hope- 
ful answers. 

When Mr. Bancroft left the house of sorrow he 
went forth almost stealthily, and with a feeling: of 
guilt in his heart. 

“My work! my work !’ a voice within him kept 
repeating ; and, do what he would, he found it im- 
possible to silence the accusing spirit. 

“Tean never forgive myself if he should die !” 
said Mr. Bancroft to himself. ‘Oh! what evil is 
sometimes wrought by passion in an unguarded 
moment! Why did I not think before speaking?” 

Alas! the dreaded evil came. Mr. Bancroft was 
at his store an hour earlier than usual on the next 
morning. 

“Have you heard from Mr. Cartwright ?” he in- 
quired, anxiously, of a clerk. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Tow is he?” 

“Dead.” 

“Dead!” Mr. Bancroft stepped back a pace or 
two, as if a strong hand were bearing against him. 

“Yes, Sir. He died at seven o’clock last even- 
ing; so the paper says.” 

Mr. Bancroft sighed heavily; and then walking 
back to his desk, sat down, and remained in trou- 
bled thought for a long time. There was only a 
single aspect of the case that gave him any relief, 
and this was the probable ignorance of every one 
but himself of the immediate cause of Mr. Cart- 
wright’s death. He had not, it was presumed, men- 
tioned the unfeeling repulse which he had received, 
when, at the eleventh hour, and as a last resort, he 
had gone to one from whom he had confidently 
expected not only kind consideration, but prompt 
relief; and so the secret had died with him. 

Mr. Bancroft did not visit the house of mourning. 
He could not look upon the distress which his own 
conscience charged him with originating; but his 
heart was veiled in gloomy shadows. 

There was no one to represent Mr. Cartwright in 
his business, which had to be closed. An active, 
hard-working merchant, he had succeeded, through 
many disadvantages, in establishing a trade that, 
prosecuted with industry for a few years, would 
have given his family a moderate fortune. But he 
was stricken down at an inauspicious moment. Seri- 
ous losses occurred in the settlement of his affairs, and 
when all his debts were finally paid, there was noth- 
ing over for his family. 

“ Poor Mary Cartwright !” said Mrs. Bancroft to 
her husband, one day, about six months after the 
death of Mr. Cartwright; “I saw her at Mrs. Mar- 
vin’s to-day. She gives music lessons to her daugh- 
ter Helen. How changed she was!” 

Mr. Bancroft made no reply and his wife was in 
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some doubt as to whether he had really heard her 
remark. 

“ She says that her mother has never been out of 
the house since her father’s death.” 

Still Mr. Bancroft made no response. But how 
the words did smite him! Ah! there was a thorn 
in his memory that time could never extract. 

“ There was not a dollar left for the family from 
poor Cartwright’s estate !” said a fellow-merehant. 

“So I have heard.” 

Mr. Bancroft answered with seeming indifference, 
but his heart quivered as if a blow had been given. 

“Tt is said that the failure to raise money to lift 
one of his notes killed him !” said another. 

“People will say almost anything,” replied Mr. 
Bancroft, with assumed coldness. 

Time moved steadily onward. The seething spot ¢ 
on the surface of trade, where Mr. Cartwright went 3 
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down, was obliterated by the onward-moving cur. 
rents; and he was scarcely remembered in the busi- 
ness circles where once his busy face was a familiar 
object. 

But there was one who could never thrust aside 
his image; one in whose memory his presence was 
a rankling thorn. Many times had he tried to pluck 
out this thorn by secret acts of kindness to the 
family of Mr. Cartwright. But the effort only 
seemed to make the anguish more intense; for the 
little he offered by stealth contrasted so poorly with 


; the all-sustaining life-deeds of a husband and father, 


that he was shamed back into impotence. 

The case was hopeless. That single act of unkind- 
ness, 80 fatal in its consequences, was done forever. 
It had gone beyond his utmost reach, and there 
was no surgeon skilled enough to extract the thorn 
it had left to rankle in his memory. T. S.A. 
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PEASANT. 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Our home is a vine-wreathed cottage, 
Our life a sunshiny walk 

Of toil at morning and nooning, 
Of rest at the twilight talk ; 

We have neither gold nor silver 
To store in a secret hoard ; 

We’ve not a rare or costly thing 
To garnish our peasant board ; 

But we're ever the gayest, happiest train 
In all old Barleyford. 


The King rides by in his chariot, 
With his pages robed in blue— 
The glitt’ring pomp of the cortege 
Is a pleasant thing to view ; 
The ladies nod their coronets, 
And smile with a haughty scorn, 
As out to the hunt in the morning, 
They go while the dew's on the thorn; 
But I'd not exchange my life-lot 
With that of the noblest born! 


What reck we, love, of the flashes 
That fall from the lamps of gold, 
Hung over the palace glories 
With gorgeous splendor cold ? 
What value to us the wine-stream, 
Brimming red o’er the silver cup? 
We've the lamps of Heav'n to look upon, 








That our Father’s hand set up! 


And the crystal water of God’s own love, 3 
When we break our bread to sup. Ps 


The King and his jewelled ladies, 
List mass in a chapel grand, 
Drapered in silk and damask 
From many a fine old land; 
They kneel in the vast Cathedral 
Whose dome is the blue arched skies, 
And the soft mosaic ‘neath their feet, 
Is made of violets’ eyes, 
And the thunder ’o the mighty organ-voice 
That swells in the symphonies. 


The King is lord of the country; 
His will the law of the land ; 
Cities rise and fall at his pleasure, 
And life goes out at his hand ; 
But we have a nobler empire; 
We rule with a mightier sway ; 
We've the rich, ripe, burning bliss-world 
Of Love, all the blessed way ; 
The Eden-home of life’s glory, 
Love’s rainbow-garlanded day! 


The King may joy in his greatness, 
Rejoice in his banquet feast ; 

Our love is grand as the splendor 
That breaks o’er the drowsy East ! 

We have God-ward hopes to cheer us, 
High yearning dreams divine ; 

We yield up our life’s rich fullness 
On the altar of Love’s dear shrine! 

If there’s peace in this world of beauty 
It dwells in my heart and thine. 

Farmington, Strafford Co., N. H. 
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CARRYING A BUNDLE, 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


— 


(Concluded.) 


“ Mrs. CarTER sent you this,” said the little girl, 
offering the bundle to Mrs. Hill. 

What a cry of joy was that which broke out from 
the little crib in one corner; and once more Milly 
reached out those little thin arms, but her voice was 
a glad one now, as it cried: “Oh, mamma, let me 
see, please let me see !”” 

Mrs. Hill offered Florence a chair, after thanking 
her very warmly for her kindness, and the little girl 
sat down, partly out of curiosity, and partly out of 
sympathy. 

Then the mother went to the impatient little in- 
valid in the crib, and opened the bundle. First 
came a pair of pants and anice coat, for Joseph, 
then two very pretty pink calico dresses, for little 
Milly, and then some very tempting seed cakes, and 
a tumbler of strawberry jelly that actually made 
the little girl clap her hands for joy. 

And just as Mrs. Hill had removed the papers 
from this, somebody called to engage her to do 
some plain sewing, so Florence offered to give the 
jelly to Milly. 

“Be you an angel? Be you an angel?” asked 
the little one, as Florence dipped her spoon into the 
thick jelly. 

“No, my dear, I’m not an angel, only a little girl 
that feels very sorry for you,” said the soft, clear 
voice of Florence, and though there was a smile on 
her lips, there was a strange moisture in her eyes. 
“ Does it taste good ?” 

“T guess it does,” answered Milly, opening her 
little mouth for another spoonful. 

And while she sat here, Florence told the child 
about her uncle, who was captain of a large ship 
that went over the big waters. He had heaps of 
shells, and baskets of oranges. “I'll send you 
round some to-morrow, see if I don’t, Milly.” 

The little one’s eyes fairly danced with joy. 
Again and again she begged Florence to tell her 
the color of the shells, and the size of the oranges, 
and interrupted her mother, who was thanking her 
young benefactress in terms more heart-felt than 
elegant, by saying “ You won’t forget, will you?” 

“Well,” murmured Florence Mead to herself, as 
she tripped down stairs, “I wouldn't have missed 
making that poor little sick girl so happy, if I’d 
had to carry a thousand bundles, with all the world 
lookihg on.” 
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“Uncle Ben,” as Florence called him, was a great 
warm-hearted man, with a prodigious love of fun, 
and of long stories. He had no children of his 
own, and consequently his little niece, Florence } 





Mead, was a great favorite with him, and her bureau 
up stairs was stored with all sorts of curious and 
valuable gifts which he had brought her from “ for- 
eign parts,” coral bracelets, and necklaces, seed 
bags and baskets, shell ornaments, and, but I may 
as well stop, for I can’t begin to name or number 
them. 

“Well, Dolphin, what's the matter now?” asked 
Uncle Ben, as he met his niece coming up the gar- 
den walk, just at sunset, with her little round laugh- 
ing face unusually elongated. 

“Why, you see, Uncle Ben, I promised to take a 
poor little sick girl, down town, some of those shells 
and oranges you brought home, and I can’t coax 
Jack to go with me, because he’s bent on having a 
sail to-night, and Mamma won’t let me go so far 
alone, after supper.” 

“ Where does she live, my little sea-gull.” 

“Uncle Ben, what in the world makes you give 
me such outlandish names?” laughed Florence, and 
then taking hold of her uncle’s hand, and walking 
up and down the garden path, she told him all about 
her visit to little Milly Hill, and how disappointed 
she was certain the child would be, if she did not 
fulfil her promise that night. 

“T thought of going down town to-night. 
What'll you give me,if I take you along, Mo- 
ther Carey’schicken ?” Uncle Ben had a great fancy 
for all sorts of appellations. 

“Uncle Ben, I'll give youa dozen kisses,” her 
face brightening up to his. 

“Well, just take your satchel and put in a dozen 
bunches of those white grapes, and a few pounds of 
those dates. We may as well make the present 
worth giving, you see.” 

“Oh, Uncle Ben, I do believe you’re the very best 

man in the world,” cried Florence, clapping het 
hands. 
’ Mrs. Hill had just placed her solitary candle on 
the stand, when there was a loud knock at the door. 
Joseph opened it, and little Milly, who was now sit- 
ting up in the rocking chair, dressed in one of the 
pink frocks Miss Carter had sent her, actually 
clapped her hands for joy when she caught sight of 
Florence. 

Uncle Ben was a man to make himself at home 
anywhere, and he was soon ensconced in the rock- 
ing chair, with Milly on his knee, telling stories 
which made the little back chamber ring with 
laughter, while Milly divided her admiration be- 
tween the pink shells, and the clusters of white 
grapes, and the large yellow oranges. 

“Qh, how I should like to go to sea!” suddenly 
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exclaimed Joseph, as Uncle Ben finished one of his 
stirring recitals of a terrible gale they had off some 
coast, when the billows rolled up like mountains, 
and the great vessel shook and stumbled on the 
waves like a frightened child, but God was with 
them, and they rode proudly and safely into harbor 
the next morning. 

Uncle Ben turned and looked at the boy long 
and searchingly from under his shaggy eyebrows. 

Joseph Hill was just thirteen years old, and a 
braver looking boy, with his bright hazel eyes, and 
eager intelligent countenance, you will seldom look 
on. There was the promise of a true man in his 
face. 

“ Suppose I take you under my wing for a while, 
my lad. You are the stuff of which sailors are 
made; and I'll see you have a good berth, and 
something to send home every three months to 
mother and little Dolphin here.” 

“Td like it better than anything on earth, sir,” 
answered Joseph, looking at his mother. 

“Tt would be very hard to have my boy go away 
from me, and may be some dark stormy night be 
swallowed up in the waves,” answered the trem- 
bling heart of the mother. 

“But my dear madam, God made the sea, and 
we don’t find him any further off there than here,” 
said Uncle Ben, solemnly. 
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“Well, I won’t stand in the way of the boy’s 
good,” said the mother, calmed by this thought. 

So it was settled that when Uncle Ben’s vessel 
next sailed, which would be in about two weeks, 
Joseph should go with them. 

“Oh, won't I bring you home pretty things, 
Milly,” said the boy, looking fondly at the fair lit- 
tle flaxen head that nestled lovingly against Uncle 
Ben's broad breast. Florence did not say a great 
deal, but she sat and listened in quiet happiness. 

At last Uncle Ben rose to go. “Don’t, don’t,” 
whispered little Milly, shyly clinging to him, “I 
like you, Ilike you ever so much.’’ Whereupon 
they all laughed at Milly’s confession, and Uncle 
Ben promised to come again, and when his vessel 
returned next time, to bring her a box of shells 
larger than her head. 

“ Well, you've made the widow's heart to sing 
for joy,” said Mrs. Hill, as she followed her guests 
to the door; “I never felt what those words meant 
before.” 

“Tt’s a pleasant thing to do good, is’nt it, Pussy,” 
said Uncle Ben, as he took his niece’s hand, after 
they reached the street. 

“Yes, and I'll never feel above carrying a bun- 
dle as long as I live, if it will benefit anybody,” 
answered his niece, emphatically. Little children 
reading, can’t all of you echo her words ? 





MoTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“] HAVEN?T TINS” 


“You are engaged upon an elaborate piece of 
embroidery, Mrs. Remington ?” 

“Yes, it has occupied my time for a fortnight, 
and is not now half completed. My last magazine 
has an elegant pattern. Sarah, bring the lady that 
book from the centre-table. And there is the con- 
clusion of a lengthy novelette in which I have been 
very much interested for several months. I could 
hardly await the arrival of the magazine; but what 
do you think of the pattern, Mrs. Holmes?” 

“Tt is pretty !—still I should hardly think it profi- 
table to spend so much time on one small piece of 
muslin !” 

“Q, but it will be so beautiful, when completed ! 
I think I shall try to embroider a muslin dress from 
it, for Emilia to wear to the New Year’s ball; don’t 
you think it will create a sensation ?” 

“ Very likely it may! but Mrs. Remington, have 
you visited our school ?” 

“T have not, my time is so much occupied other- 
wise, that I never find leisure for doing so.” 

“Qur teacher is young, and has a difficult school 
to manage; I think she needs encouragement; 
besides, she is here alone among strangers, and feels 
go sad since her mother died; but she tries to be 








cheerful, and to do the best she can for her 
school.” 

“Well, I should be glad to go in, but it does 
seem nearly impossible. Almost the whole morning 
is occupied in dressing, and receiving and return- 
ing calls, and in the afternoon I am too much 
fatigued to go out; but my son thinks he does not 
learn anything.” 

“ What studies is he pursuing ?” 

“ Really, I have forgotten! I seldom pay much 
attention to his lessons; I think that is the teacher's 
business! I have no time for it; if I can get him 
away to school in time in the morning, I think I 
have done remarkably well; nine o’clock comes so 
soon! it is often past that hour before I am aware 
of it, and then, such a time as I have in getting 
him dressed! A mother’s situation zs trying! just 
think, when one is not half ready for company, and 
is fearful every moment that some visitor will be 
announced, to be obliged to leave her own toilet, 
and attend to the dressing of children! Don’t you 
think we have need of much patience ?” 

“Certainly we have, but I do not regard the mat- 
ter of which you speak as so trying; I take pleas- 
ure in preparing my little ones for school in the 
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morning, they seem so happy after a good night's 
rest, just like little birds; I enjoy their childish 
prattls, and when they have given me their good 
morning kiss, and trip away to school so joyously, I 
fect that it is a happy thing to be a mother, and I 
thank God for my children.” 

“ Well, my Edward is not like your children! I 
wish he was, for T think I should take more comfort 
with him, but I always get completely worried out 
with him in the morning. The fact is, he does not 
like to attend school, and I have either to coax or 
scold him for about half an hour before I can get 
him started. That all seems lost time to me, and I 
suppose I sometimes exercise too little patience 
toward him. What a difference there is in chil- 
dren !” 

“And what a difference there is in mothers ;” 
thought Mrs. Holmes, as she sat in her own cheerful 
home-circle the evening after the interview with 
Mrs. Remington. “ Poor Mrs. R; no time for visit- 
ing the schools, no time to prepare her child for 
school, or to interest herself in his studies, or for the 
enjoyment of his society! and all this from a love 
of display, fashion, and frivolity! And what is the 
consequence? Her child is idle, wilful, a source of 
much unhappiness to her, and to his teacher, and as 
likely to grow up to manhood uncultivated in his 
intellect, unrefined in his manners, and loose in his 
principles. Poor, mistaken mother !” 

Michigan Journal of Edueation. 


AUNT MARY’S BOOK. 


“Aunt Mary, why don’t you write a book?” 
said a young girl to a meek-eyed intellectual look- 
ing woman of thirty. “I do not think it is right 
for a person of your abilities to confine her efforts 
to her own home circle ; remember that much will be 
required from those to whom much is given.” 

“Why, my dear Lena, I am now writing two 
books, and noble ones I hope to make of them too.” 

“Are you Aunt? 0,I am so glad! What are 
the subjects, characters, and so-forth? Can I see 
them ?” : 

“0, yes; you can see them. Come here, Charles 
and Mary,” said she, calling to two intelligent look- 
ing children, who were playing in the garden, be- 
neath the window. “Here are my books, Cousin 
Lena,” said she, pleasantly, as they entered the 
room. “Is not here a fine beginning for two glori- 
ous works ?”? 

Lena looked disappointed as she replied, “ There 
certainly is, Aunt, but I do not see that your being 
the mother of two fine children is a sufficient reason 
for your burying your talents in obscurity.” 

“T do not intend to bury my talents, Lena, I in- 
tend to engrave upon the fair tablets of these chil- 
dren’s minds, all that is good, and true, and beauti- 
ful in my own soul, hoping and believing that the 
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inscription that I shall thus trace upon the books of 
their lives, will be far brighter and more enduring 
than any contributions I could make to the passing 
literature of the day. While I was writing what 
would be of comparatively little real use to any one, 
some foreign influence might be tracing upon the 
pages of these precious books that which, in after 
years, I might vainly wish could be erased.” 

Lena was silent and convinced, and she thought 
within herself, “ How much better it would be for 
the world, if there were more mothers like Aunt 
Mary.” And so it would. There are but few mothers 
who realize the importance of the trust committed 


to them. 

0, what a responsibility rests upon you who are 
mothers! The moment an immortal being is com- 
mitted to your care, that moment you are placed 
under the most solemn obligations to bring into ex- 
ercise all that is noble and true within you, and 
to strive to keep your own minds pure and spotless 
that you may faithfully discharge the great duties 
incumbent upon you. Let no mother, however 
humble and obscure, form too low an estimate of 
the importance of her actions, for every woman to 
whom God has given a child capable of intellectual 
and moral development, has a far greater and more 
important work before her, than that of writing 
books, The young infant now nestling in her arms 
may live to exert an influence for good, far greater 
than a thousand of the weak romances of the day, if 
she is faithful to the trust committed to her care. 


Mary Lovett. 


Galva, Henry County, Illinois. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


Let us hope that mothers are beginning to real- 
ize more clearly than ever before the power they 
hold over the destinies and character of their chil- 
dren. Let us hope that women are awakening to 
the truth that to them is intrusted the greatest of 
God’s works on earth ; that the gifts of nature are 
their gifts, and come through their obedience, or are 
withheld through their disobedience ; that not only 
is it right training of the child in the nursery, but 
right training of themselves before that commences; 
that fearful suffering is often caused to mother and 
child for years, perhaps for the whole of life, by 
wrong conditions at this important period, by weak- 
ness, fretfulness, selfishness, indulgence of the lower 
appetites, by lack of self-restraint and nobleness. 
Oh! if women could see and know what fearful 
power is intrusted to them, and what noble results, 
what heavenly joy and satisfaction would flow from 
its faithful use, then what different mothers and 
children we should sew: What different men and 
women would soon fill the world! 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


1857. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 


DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE. 

Lapy on THE LEFT.—Robe of Italian taffetas, 
Chinese blue, in two skirts, the second edged with 
black guipure, and each side is opened to let in a 
creves of the same stuff, the puffs being formed by 
aiquilottes of black velvet. The body is pointed in 
front and forms a little basque behind, trimmed 
with little bars of black velvet. Sleeves large and 
plaited into the arm-hole with large plaits, upon 
which are fixed aiquilettes. Bars of velvet across 
the stomacher, and the bertha is edged with gui- 
pure. Sleeves and collar of embroidered muslin. 
Bottines of black satin lasting,and the gloves of 
drab kid. Bonnet of white velvet epingle, trimmed 
with flowers and foliage, and with sometimes the 
addition of a feathered tuft or short falling feather 
on each side. It will be perceived that the bonnet 
is larger then the style was last year, while the 
brides ave full as wide, and the trimmings of lace, 
blonde, flowers and feathers, quite as rich and 
numerous. The desons is formed of a double ruche 
of blonde, with flowers and foliage in keeping with 
the outside. 

Lady on the Right.—Skirt of maroon taffetas en- 
livened with little squares of black velvet woven in 
the stuff. It is plain, butvery rich. Basguine of 
plain taffetas, garnished with ball buttons of steel, 
beautifully chased. Sleeves plaited from the arm- 
holes four or five inches to the two puffs, from 
whence they terminate large at the ends; below the 
puffs, they are ornamented on the seam with steel 
ball buttons like those at the waist and skirt, and 
also on the breast of the basque, the stomacher 
being ornamented with narrow velvet ribbon, with 
which the edges are ornamented; in addition to 
which, on the bottom of the basque, and at the ends 
of the sleeves are small silk acorns. The bonnet is 
of pink crape, ornamented with white blonde and 
black lace, upon which there is cherry velvet trim- 
mings and underneath fuchsias. Kid gloves and 
lace boots of Turkish satin. 

SLIPPER WATCH-BASKET. 

The form of the back of the slipper must be cut 
in cardboard and covered with colored velvet. 
Ruby, or blue, or green, or purple, look extremely 
well, but as many other colors do so also, this must 
rest with the taste of the lady worker. The bunch 
of barley is formed of a satin bead, which is very 
easily arranged into representations of the ears of 
barley, the surrounding spikes being put in with a 
single stitch of gold thread, from the point of each 
bead. The stalk down the centre is formed by a 
row of small gold beads. The bow which ties up 
the cluster is done in chalk-white beads. 
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The front of the slipper being thus worked, must 
be lined with wadded silk and fastened on the back, 
after which a quilling of ribbon, either of white or 
the same color as the velvet, is to be carried round 
the whole of the back. The front part having its 
own little border of white chalk beads, must be 
finished with a pretty rosette of ribbon in the front. 

TOILET SACHET. 

Materials— Dick's Stag’s Head crochet cotton, No. 
2, with a suitablehook. Also a flat bone nearly kalf 
an inch wide,and three round ones of graduated 
sizes. 

This very useful article for the toilet is made in 
square crochet, and lined with pink ingrain cam- 
bric. It consists of three pieces, two of which are 
about eighteen inches long, by fifteen wide; these 
are sewed together at three sides, and the third 
piece of crochet is worked in the pointed form seen 
in the engraving, with the proper initials substituted 
for L. N. The sachet is intended to hold the night 
dress. A case, exactly the same shape and size as 
the crochet, is made of ingrain cambric, and tacked 
inside it. The edging is in netting. With the flat 
mesh, do fourteen stitches in a loop. Take the 
next size, and do two in each one, then the two 
next, in succession, and do one stitch in each. For 
the corners, twenty-two stitches must be made at 
first, instead of fourteen. 

BEAD-NET HEAD-DRESS. 

One of the prettiest and simplest substitutes for 
the elaborate cap is the light network of beads 
which we have given in our illustration. It is com- 
menced by attaching a row of loops of beads to the 
edge of a narrow ribbon, and adding successive 
loops by taking up the centre bead of each of these, 
and so continuing until the requisite depth is at- 
tained. In doing this, it is necessary to leave off 
the end loop of the rows, so as to form the fan 








shape when the net-work is spread out. The hang- 
ing circlets are formed by threading the beads on 
hair-wire, and closing them neatly after each has 
been passed through its predecessor, the first of all 
being linked into the lower loop of the net-work. 
These falling together gracefully at the back of the 
head have a very pretty effect. The ribbon on 
which the work has been commenced, is then to be 
sewn over either a cap-spring, or wire, and a plait 
of beads laid over it, which forms the front of the 
head-dress. . 
HEAD-DRESSES. 





No. 1. The back hair is arranged in a neat 
French twist, with innumerable loops of glossy 
braids just visible from underneath. A wreath of 

$ pink roses, mingled with drooping buds and spray, 
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is arranged underneath the back hair, and extends 
half way up the sides, where it expands into full 
clusters. But the arrangement of the front hair is 
the crowning charm. A quantity of the hair is 
brought forward and formed into full puffs, which 
fold over thick masses of short glossy curls, which 
cluster around the face. The necklace is also one 
of a beautiful variety. It is formed of an open 
network of hair, with a cross of the same delicate 
workmanship attached. 

No. 2. Is a cambric cap, intended to be worn 
with a morning dress of the same material. The 
small round crown is composed of a mass of rich 
embroidery, arranged in a pattern of small open 
diamonds, formed by a succession of eyelets; the 
centre of each diamond is enriched by a small 
embroidered star. Two frills, edged by a double 
row of diamonds, like the crown, surrounds the front, 
extending in a point on the top of the head; they 
pass down the side nearly plain, and extend round 
the curtain with considerable fullness. The strings 
are long, extending nearly to the waist, the ends 
rounded and richly embroidered in a pattern of 
open diamonds like the crown; altogether it forms 
one of the prettiest little affairs we have seen for a 
long time. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


No. 1. Boy’s Dress. A blouse of heavy black vel- 
vet. The waist behind is plain, and the skirt is set 


i on with rich fullness: the front is plain and close, 
but over it is a double front or round lappet, which 
takes the form of a jacket, and runs round the 
waist behind in a pretty basquine. The sleeves are 
full, and slashed half-way up the arm; a border of 
satin ribbon, embossed with velvet, surrounds the 
garment, running up the opening of the sleeve, and 
edging the jacket front. Short pants of black vel- 
vet descend to the knee, and are united at the sides 
with three steel buttons; a collar of needlework, 
with sleeves ruffled with embroidery at the wrist, 
and pantalettes to match, complete the costume. 
No, the little fellow wears a neat pair of patent Ica- 
ther shoes, and is altogether beautifully dressed 
from head to foot. 

No. 2. Little Girl. French merino, of a rich 
Maria-Louise blue. The skirt is double, and de- 
scends rather lower than young ladies like her have 


} been in the habit of wearing them; each skirt bas 


a border of embroidery, where silken grape leaves 
and clusters of berries are united in a rich running 
vine; above this the skirt is sprinkled with de- 
tached clusters of roses and tiny stars, all exquisite- 
ly embroidered. The body is made plain, with 
bretelles that lap over the shoulders, forming a ber- 
the cape behind, and round lappets that fall over 
the shoulder. These bretelles are edged with em- 
broidery, and the front of the body is ‘enriched in 
like fashion. A needle-work collar and undersleeves 











are worn with the dress. 
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“MARRIED AGAIN.” 

“You don’t mean so—you don’t really mean 
that Dora West is married again?” cried Mrs. Mills, 
as she came down to the front gate, both hands up- 
lifted in surprise and dismay at the fact which I 
had just communicated to her. 

“T must say I really had too good an opinion of 
the woman; but there’s no knowing what folks will 
do in this world. And it’s only two years since her 
husband met with that awful death. How I pitied 
her, and what a fuss she made at the time. I really 
thought she never would get over it; but she’s done 
herself up for me, now.” 

I opened my lips to speak, and then, on second 
thought, I closed them again. There would be no 
use in defending my dear friend, Dora West, to such 
& person, and yet, do not misunderstand me, reader ; 
Mrs. Mills was a kind-hearted, good sort of woman, 
and would have made almost any sacrifice for a 
friend or neighbor who was in trouble; but she was 
narrow-minded, and, of course, she was guilty of 
all that vast burden of petty sins, and little unchari- 
tablenesses, which are the indigenous fruit of this 
quality. 








So I only replied, “Oh, Mrs. Mills, you don't 
understand Dora as I do; but I havn't time to dis- 
cuss the matter now. Good morning.” And walk- 
ing slowly down that little grassy road, my thoughts 
went back to a night two years ago, that had burned 
itself into my memory. 

It was evening, in the early October, and the rain 
was falling slow and languidly outside. The day 
had been a languid one, too, with a kind of wistful, 
blue-gray sky, and a slight chill in the still air 
which was a far off whisper of the Winter. 

Dora and I sat sewing in the little back parlor 
that evening, by the round mahogany table, and 
there was a sort of rivalry kept up between our 
tongues, and our fingers—I cannot tell which was 
the nimbler. 

How pretty she looked that night; she, the well 
beloved wife of five years, with the smiles darting 
among the dimples of her sweet lips, and the light 
of a glad heart beaming out from her blue eyes. 

“To think, Alice,” she murmured, “ Harry’s been 
gone a week, ard I thought it would seem an age, 
that morning he kissed me good bye. It would, 








too, if you hand’t been with me. But he'll be 
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home to-morrow. Oh, how glad I ghall be to see 3 


him.” 

At that moment the bell rang, loud and sudden. 

“Oh, dear! I hope nobody’s come to bore us to- 
night. We’re so cozy and happy together.” 

“ Here’s a despatch for you, Mrs. West,” said a 
small boy, whom the servant girl ushered into the 
room. 

Dora sprang up quickly. 
know!” 

She brought it to the light, and opened it with 
her eager fingers. Her eyes—those blue, beautiful 
eyes ran across the page. “My God! my God!” 
And then Dora West clasped her hands, and langhed 
loud and wild. Oh, how that laugh rings down 
now, through those two years, and curdles the blood 
in my veins, and fairly stops the beating of my 
heart! 

Then she came round to me with that wild, seared, 


“Tt’s from Harry, I 


pitiful look in her face, that was more terrible than 


the face of the dead. “ What does it mean, Alice ?” 
she whispered. “I can’t read it; but it struck my 
head just now, something did, and froze it.” 

“Nothing’s happened to Harry, has there ?” 

“He'll come home to-morrow, and put his arms 
round me, and call me his dear little wife, won’t he, 
Alice ?” 

“Yes. yes, he will,’ I tried to say, but I hardly 
think I succeeded, for my lips had grown dry and 
parched, and my voice died away in my heart, where 
a terrible fear had come down. 

But I drew Dora into my lap, laid her head on 
my shoulder, and then, bending down,I read the 
paper which she held tight in her hands. 

There were but a few words; the great crises of 
life are generally acted and told briefly. There 
had been a fearful collision on the railway, some- 
where between New York and Boston. Several 
passengers were killed. Among them was—yes, I 
looked twice, bending down my eyes close to the 
paper ; it was his name! 

I hugged Dora tight to my heart. I do not re- 
member anything that happened for the next five 
minutes. 

“He will come back, Alice! Harry will come 
back !” 

These were the first words that aroused me; Dora 
was smiling and playing with my hair. 

Then the truth rushed over me, and I could 
neither move nor speak. 

At that moment, Mr. Lee, a neighbor and friend 
of Harry’s, burst into the room. 

_ “Has she heard it!” he eried, and our faces an- 
swered him. 

Dora sprang toward the gentleman. “ Oh, Mr. 
Lee!” she cried, “nothing’s happened to Harry, 
has there? You know he always thought so much 
of you. Do tell me he’s coming back to-morrow !” 
and she staggered against him, and he caught her in 
his arms, and the tears ran down the strong man’s 
face, fast as they run down ‘the face of a tired little 
child. 
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He laid her on the sofa, and slowly broke the 
truth over the darkened mind of Dora West. 
What a night that was. God in His great mercy 
save me from such another! 

After this, I thought for many weeks that Dora 
would soon walk with her husband through the fine 
rooms of the mansion preserved for them on high, 
but God spared her, and at last her life began to 
take up some of its old symptoms and interests. 

I remember the first time she rode out. It wasa 
bright day in the early Spring, and Mr. Lee and I 
accompanied her. He and Harry had always loved 
each other as brothers do, and it was not strange the 
young man was moved with much pity for the widow 
of his friend. : 

In the course of our ride, we came across a patch 
of early violets, on the sunny side of a bank, neara 
small stream. 

“Oh, how beautiful they are!” cried Dora, clap- 
ping her hands, with something of her old anima- 
tion; and then a change came over her face. “ Har- 
ry loved violets, and don’t you remember, Alice, he 
used to twine them in my hair. Oh, to think now, 
he will never see them any more!” and amid her 
quick sobs, her head sank down on my shoulder. 

And I could only tell her there were fairer vio- 
lets in the land to which Harry had gone. 

Mr. Lee did not speak, but I saw the glance he 
bent down on her a moment, and I knew then his 
heart was stirred with something more than pity for 
Dora West. 

She did not, I know, suspect this for some time, 
and thought it was only for Harry’s sake that he 
ealled so often, showed her a thousand little name- 
less attentions, and was so thoughtful of her happi- 
ness. 

Well, the truth came out at last ; Dora was still in 
her youth, and she had one of those clinging, vine- 
like natures that need something to lean upon; in 
short, love was, with her, a great necessity ; she could 
not walk through life alone. 

“ He says he will take Harry’s place to me. Shall 
I give it to him, Alice?” whispered Dora. 

And I lifted up her face, and looked at it. “ Yes, 
darling, this new love is sent of the God that called 
Harry to himself, and left you only his memory.” 

So they were married; and the uncharitable, the 
narrow-minded, and the envious talked as, God 
help them, they always have and will talk until 
Death comes and lays its cold hand on their lips, 
and hushes them with its solemn “ Be still” forever, 
and forever ! v. 7. % 


THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 


In consequence of the many pages taken up by 
the conclusion of ‘‘ Look Our” we have been com- 
pelled to omit the chapters of “Taz Youne GovERN- 


: Ess,” from the present number, in order to give 


our usual variety ; but we will make up in quantity 
in our next issue. 
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SOMETHING FOR GIRLS, YOUNG AND OLD. 


We find this little anecdote in the newspapers, 
and think the lesson it teaches of so much import- 
ance, that we send it forth among our readers. 
Girls, young and old, don’t forget the answer of 
Kate. Hear nothing that you cannot tell your 
mothers: 

“A cluster of young girls stood about the door ot 
the school-room one afternoon, engaged in close 
conversation, when a little girl joined them, and 
asked what they were defog. ‘I am telling the 
girls a secret, Kate, and we will let you know, if you 
will promise not to tell any one as long as you live,’ 


was the reply. 
“JT won't tell any one but my mother,’ replied 
Kate. ‘I tell her everything, for she is my best 


friend.’ 

“No, not even your mother, no one in the world.’ 

“Well, then, Ican’t hear it; for what I can’t tell 
my mother, is not fit for meto know.’ After speak- 
ing these words, Kate walked away slowly, and 
perhaps sadly, yet with a quiet conscience, while 
her companions went on with their secret conversa- 
tion.” 


HOME MAGAZINE For 1858. 


On the third page of cover will be found our pros- 
pectus for volumes x1 and x11 of the Home Maga- 
zine, to which we refer. We record with pleasure 
the fact that our circulation for this year has been 
several thousands greater than it was in the pre- 
ceding year. The steady advance in subscription, 
from year to year, is very gratifying, and shows 
that there isa growing taste for something more in 
periodicals, than mere romance and exciting fic- 
tion. We hope to retain all of our old friends, and 
to have a large accession of new ones in 1858. Let 
clubs be made up early, so as to secure the largest 
number. Last year a great many of our warm 
friends, who had determined to give us handsome 
additions in their several neighborhoods, found that 
the advocates of other magazines had been in the 
field before them. Put in for us a timely word this 
year, good friends, and let the Home Magazine find 
its way into every family within the range of your 
influehce. 


“OAN'T AFFORD IT.” 


Lacking the courage to say these few words firm- 
ly, how many a man has suffered ruin to overtake 
him. Our superfluities bring us into trouble; not 


our necessities. The real wants of life; the com- 
forts, and even luxuries and refinements, that each 
may enjoy in his station, rarely if ever sober a man 
with cares, and oppress him with anxieties. It is 
the pride of eye, and truancy of imagination that 
work out so many disasters among us, for these are 
never satisfied, but, like the horse leech’s daughter, 
forever cry “give, give!’ The times are fraught 
with many lessons to us all, and we will do well to 
heed them. A great evil of the day is extrava- 
gance—a living beyond the means—and all evils 





sooner or later visit the actors in them with pain- 
ful consequences. There is a saving principle in 
the words “ Can’t afford it,” and the self-denial they 
involve disciplines the mind to contentment. 


SWINDLER’S ABROAD. 


Scarcely a week passes in which we do not receive 
letters giving us notice that the writers have paid 
$1 for a year’s subscription,or 50 cents for six 
months subscription to the Home Magazine, to 
somebody calling himself our agent. All such per- 
sons have been swindled and will lose their money. 
We have no traveling agents, and all who pay half 
price for our Magazine to pretenders, must suffer the 
consequences of their own folly. 


SCHOOL-FELLOW. 


Some few months ago, a union took place between 
Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, and Merry’s Muse- 
um; and now the “ School-fellow” has gone into 
the same family party. Instead of three maga- 
zines, there is now but one, and its title is ‘‘ Merry’s 
Museum and Parley’s Magazine, Woodworth’s Cabi- 
net and the School-fellow.” The Editorsare Robert 
Merry, Uncle Frank, and Hiram Hatchet ; who may 
be called a host in themselves. J.N. Stearns & Co, 
New York, are the publishers, and the price is $1 a 
year. 


A NEW BOOK BY MISS TOWNSEND. 


We announce with pleasure the publication of a 
new book by our gifted associate, entitled “ Living 
and Loving.” It contains a selection of her best 
stories and sketches which have appeared from time 
to time in our various periodicals, and is embellished 
with a life-like portrait of the author. Published 
by Mr. E. W. Bradley, of Philadelphia at $1. This 
amount sent to him, or to us, will procure a copy by 
mail, postage paid. 


LOOK OUT. 


We give the conclusion of this deeply interesting 
story in the present number of the Home Magazine, 
which has won for the fair author golden opinions 
from our wide circle of readers. It has been con- 
tinued longer than was anticipated in the beginning ; 
but its interest has fully compensated every one. 
We promise our subscribers many choice things 
from the same pen in the coming number of our 
Magazine. 

Tae best Lire Insurance, remarks Hall's 
Journal of Health, is “to secure at the earliest 
possible day, 2 moderate, uniform, and certain in- 
come.” This relieves the mind from anxiety about 
the means of living; and it is well known that 
care and anxidus thoughts break down the health 
and shorten life more than any other causes. The 
hint is a valuable one, and we commend it to our 
readers. 
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Frorat Home; or First Years of Minnesota. By § ing ought to occupy a place in primary instruction 


Harriet E. Bishop. New York: Sheldon, Blake- 

man & Co. 

A charming book, written by an earnest, noble- 
minded woman, whose enthusiasm fairly gets the 
reader in love with all the discomforts and dangers 
of a rough life in an untried wilderness. The por- 
trait accompanying the volume, is characterized by 
spirituality and truthfulness, and with such a 
countenance, it is not to be wondered at that the 
author was so eminently successful in her efforts to 
humanize and Christianize the unpromising popu- 
lation of a far distant territory. The book is illus- 
trated with engravings, and the portraits of some 
of Miss Bishop’s pupils are hopeless-looking enough. 
The authoress, although more given to a serious 
vein, has now and then a humorous way of relating 
things, that is infinitely amusing. Her account of 
an offer of marriage, from one of “ Nature’s Noble- 
men,” in Minnesota, is extremely funny; the Indian 
lover promising, as an inducement, that she should 
eat with him ; and when he found this suit hope- 
less, he changed his importunities to another swzt, 
namely, a calico shirt! Happy facility of reducing 
one’s demands to the probabilities of success! 
Whether the dusky wooer obtained this boon, and 
therewith arrayed won the affections. of some 
maiden of his own color, “deponent sayeth not.” 
Miss Bishop is thoroughly in love with her subject ; 
she evidently considers Minnesota the Eden of the 
world, and discourses most eloquently of her ram- 
bles through the forests and beside beautiful waters, 
and quotes appropriate poetry, both original and 
selected. Honor to all such noble women, who live 
not for themselves, but for others, and for whom 
there is preparing “a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.” 

Tue NatTionaL Pronouncine SPELLER. By Rich- 
ard G. Parker & C. J. Madison, authors of “The 
National Series of Readers.” New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

We once heard a ridiculous story, which is pro- 
bably familiar to all, of .& wonderful Yankee 
machine, in which was placed a sheep that came 
out four quarters of lamb, & nice felt hat, and we 
dout know what all beside; and the wonderful con- 
trivances now-a-days, for teaching the young idea to 
shoot, are very much of the same nature. The 
book in question, is a system of teaching spelling by 
writing, instead of studying; appealing to the eye, 
instead of the ear; a much easier way, we should 
think, of impressing the memory. The sentences for 
reading are after the style of “ Peter Piper picked 
& peck of pickled peppers;” and although we found 
it exceedingly difficult to get along smoothly with 
them, it is probably the carrying out of some unique 
idea of the author’s. Most readers will agree with 
the opening sentence in the preface, that “ the spell- 
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second in importance to that of no other work.” 
The disgraceful mistakes continually made by those 
whose pretensions excite great expectations, call 
loudly for a multiplying of spelling-books through- 
out the land. 


Mrs. Hare's Cook Boox. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 
Philadelphia: TT. B. Peterson. 
Whether the term “New Cook Book” means 

that Mrs. Hale has produced some previous works 
of the kind, or that she has now compiled a volume 
of original conceits in the culinary art, we do not 
know; but as we have read the volume with some 
attention, we can safely say that good housekeepers 
would consider it a prize. In most works of this 
nature, the writers seem to aim at being as compli- 
cated as possible, but here the directions are plain 
and easy. Cleanliness is strongly insisted upon as 
@ very necessary ingredient, and until cooks are 
impressed with this fact more than they now are, 
we shall not get down to the original “ peck of dirt” 
measured out as each one’s ratio. Mrs. Hale's writ- 
ings are always characterized by practical good 
sense; and as a compiler, she is indefatigable. The 
book is illustrated with numerous engravings. 


Arnovut?’s Frencn Reaper. By E. Arnoult, 
Graduate of the Universite De Paris, and Instrue- 
tor in the French Language in Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge. Boston: Hickling, Swan §& 
Brewer. 

This is a very weighty volume, it being as much 
as one’s hands can do to hold it; and bears on its 
title-page, as almost every work of instruction does 
now-a-days, the magical words: New System. Mr. 
Arnoult’s system is a decided improvement, clearer 
and plainer than most systems of French we have 
seen; it is not a system of “French in six easy les- 
sons,” after which the student is ordered to go to 
Paris and finish his education; but a methodical, 
thorough practice, and the author positively declares 
that people can speak French, and speak it well, 
without ever seeing Paris. The book is intended to 
be used under a teacher, and has evidently been 
written with much care and labor. 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN AND ON THE 


Empassy. Translated, with notes, &., by 
Charles Rann Kennedy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This ‘is one of the volumes of Harper's classical 
library, and is gotten up in very good taste, ina 
style suitable to the nature of the contents. 

Tne OLYNTHIAC AND OTHER PuBLIC ORATIONS. 

By Demosthenes. Translated, with notes, &c., 


by Charles Rann Kennedy. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


This is published in the same style as the other 
volume. 
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